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EQUALLY ESSENTIA 


for RELIABLE PROTECTION 
against FIRE, BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 


AUTOMATIC ALARM | f 


SYSTEMS / 

scientifically engineered, 

skillfully manufactured 
and 

expertly 

installed 


...and you get ALL 


When you install a protective system, it must be kept in perfect 
operating condition at all times. Even though your fire or burglar 
alarm equipment is well designed, carefully manufactured and 
properly installed, it can be no better than the attention and care 
it receives. 

Every ADT Protection System receives regular, specialized 
attention to assure that it is constantly in readiness to operate in 
emergency. The value of such maintenance measures is evident in 
the enviable record of service supplied year after year to over 
65,000 commercial and industrial establishments and other prop- 
erties in approximately 2,000 municipalities from coast to coast, 
and to highly important security systems used by more than 30 
Government agencies in upward of 300 locations. 

Only ADT has the extensive facilities, trained personnel and 
years of experience to give your property, profits and employees’ 
jobs the security they deserve. 


Controlled Companies of 









Regular 
inspections, 
tests and 


complete maintenance 


by specially 
trained 
technicians 


Sn ADT 


The following ADT Automatic Protection 
Services can be combined to give you bet- 
ter protection at lower cost. 

SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATER- 
FLOW ALARM SERVICE — for sprinklered 
properties. 

AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION AND 
ALARM SERVICE—for unsprinklered 
properties. 

PREMISES BURGLAR ALARM — for doors, 
windows, walls, ceilings and other points 
of entry. 

TELAPPROACH — for safes. 
PHONETALARM — for vaults. 

HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL PROCESS 
SUPERVISION. 


AN ADT SPECIALIST WILL EXPLAIN HOW THESE SERVICES CAN BE APPLIED TO 
PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY MORE EFFECTIVELY. CALL OUR LOCAL SALES OFFICE 
OR WRITE TO OUR EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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On The Cover is photo of Harry J. Anslinger, United States 


Commissioner of Narcotics. Outstanding in the echelons of Federal! 


“City Employees and Unionization (Western City) 
Conference Calendai 


administrators, Commissioner Anslinger was 


when the office was first created and has held the post contin- 
vously since then. He has represented the United States with dis- 
tinction in various international conferences and congresses on nar- 
cotics and smuggling and is presently Chairman of the United 
Nations Commisson on Narcotic Drugs 

he has received an 
awards, the most recent 
American University Alumni Recognition Award 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Pursuant to Article VII, Rule XVI of the Con- 
stitution and Rules, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, notice is hereby given: 

(1) That the annual conference of the Associa- 
tion will be held September 27 through October 1, 
1959, at the Hotel Statler in New York City, New 
York: 

(2) That annual meeting of the Association's 
Executive Committee will be held at 2:00 p. m., 
Sunday, September 27, 1959, at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City, New York. 

(3) That an international seminar for members 
coming to the conference from long distances and 
who are not familiar with the history and purposes 
of the Association will be held at 10 a. m., Satur- 
day, September 26, 1959, at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City, New York; and 

(4) That no resolution will be acted upon by the 
Association at this conference unless it has been 
duly considered by and recommendation received 
thereon from the Resolutions Committee or other 
appropriate committee or section of the Associa- 
tion; all resolutions shall be submitted in writing 
either to the Executive Secretary in advance of the 
opening date of the Conference, or to the Resolu- 
tions Committee, members of which will be desig- 
nated by the President at the opening session of the 
Conference. 
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As summer takes its final fling, the dates of the 
66th Annual Conference of the International Associ 
ation of Chiefs of Police Septembe1 ?27-October | 
are rapidly coming to the top of the calendar. All 
indications are that this will be another “best” in a 
long series ‘of outstanding annual gatherings, th 
locale lending distinctions that make each an unusual 
and memorable event. 

New York City’s attractions need no elaboration 
Here IACP members and their guests will find their 
days not long enough to “see the sights’ and do all 
the things they plan for their stay in the world’s 
metropolis. 

Conlerence Host Stephen P. Kennedy, Police Com 
missioner, assures a cordial welcome and an enjoy 
able visit. The Statler Hotel, Conference Headquai 
ters, reports a steady stream of room. reservation 
requests since early in the year—normally a_ portent 
of record-breaking attendance both from the U. $ 
and other nations. 

Local Conference arrangemen:s have been ef 
ciently completed by Commissioner Kennedy's com 
mitteemen weeks in advance of the opening dat 
with many features of entertainment and sightseeing 
for both members and their lady zuests, starting with 
the traditional reception Sunday evening, September! 
26th. 

President Alfred T. Smalley and Executive Secré 
tary Leroy E. Wike have planned for the four hall 
dlay business sessions speakers, discussions and reports 
on subjects prominent in today’s police problems. 


The Police Chief 





















" describing the civilian police forces of various cou 
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Perhaps Americans best remembet Finland as the 
little republic in Northern Europe which has neve 
failed to pay the U. S. installments on the $8,400,000 
debt contracted for relief supplies after World War I 


The geographical location and history of Finland 
have made it a meeting ground between the Scan 





dinavian countries and Russia. The country has an 
area of 130,159 square miles and a population ol 
some 4 millions. Finland’s thousands of lakes, con 
necting rivers and islands have influenced the econ 


omic and political life of the country 


Like other Finnish institutions, the police force 





boasts a long history of development reaching back 
to the 13th century. The outstanding feature of this 
development has been the continuous strengthening 
of the power of the national government in the police 
field. The changes toward centralization of police 
authority has continued for the past seven hundred 
years without regard to the political situation. This 
gradual change continued slowly but surely in Fin 
land under centuries of allegiance to the Swedish 
Crown, more than a hundred years as a Russian 
Grand Duchy and for the past forty years as an in 





dependent country. 


At the present time, the police of Finland are an 
organ of the national government. Even though cities 
contribute one third of police expenditures, the 
strength, organization and operations of both rural 
ind urban police are determined exclusively by au 
thorities of the national government 


| POLICE DIRECTION 
Overall direction of the police is vested in the 
Minister of the Interior who has a special police divi 
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“The Police of Finland 


Editor’s Note: This is the sixth in a series of arti 
tries. This article was prepared at the request of The 
Provost 
USAREUR, under the pe rsonal supervision of Brig 
USAREUR Provos 
Marshal. General Penaat expresses his appreciat 
in Chief of the Finnish police Vl 
Fjalmar Javva, who provided the material for ¢ 


dier General Edward F. Penaat, 


article. 

At right is Commander in Chief of Police, Mr. Fyalmar Jarva 
who heads the Special Police Division in the Finnish Ministry 
of the Interior—a police force whose dei elopme nt has proceeded 


over a span of seven centuries 
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Marshal Dvivis 


sion in his ministry. The chief of this division serves 
as the professional! director ol police throughout Fin- 
land and is called the Commander in Chief of Police. 
The immediate assistant and chief deputy of this 
professional chief of police is called the Inspect 
General of Polic 


Che Special Police Division includes the adminis- 
trative, uniformed police, criminal police and tech 
nical sections. These sections are staffed by police of 
ficers and other personnel specialized in different 


phases ol police work 


Che direction and supervision ol police activities 
in the nine administrative provinces of Finland are 
the responsibility of the provincial governments. 
[hese provinces serve only the purposes of the na- 
tional government administration and have no sell 
government. Provincial governors are appointed and 
exercise control over urban and rural local adminis- 
trative areas. They are also responsible for the police 
in their respective provinces. A police inspector in 
each province, however, provides the professional 
direction and supervision. In 1944, the police inspec 
tors were given prosecution responsibilities in serious 
cases. As prosecutors, the police inspectors are directly 
subordinate to the National Chancellor of Justice 
and are in charge of the public prosecutors ol the 


provinces 


Ihe police of Finland consist of general police, cen- 
tral criminal investigation police, security police and 
mobile police. (See chart for Finnish police organiza 


tion 
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GENERAL OR LOCAL POLICE 


Che general or local police operate under the pro- 
vincial governments. Provinces are divided into police 
districts which generally correspond in area to local 
governmental administrative areas or communes. 
Each city constitutes a police district, while a rural 
police district may include one or more communes. In 
a few cases, police districts may not conform to com- 
mune boundaries. For example, a suburban area out- 
side the limits of a city may be included in the city 
police district. 


The more populous city police districts are headed 
by police chiefs while rural police districts are under 
sheriffs. 


Police chiefs are directly subordinate to provincial 
police inspectors with the exception of the Helsinki 
police chief who, with the rank of police commander, 
is under the governor of the province. 

Smaller city district police forces are headed by 
police captains. Depending on the size of the force, 
the next policeman in rank may be an assistant police 
chief, police secretary or sergeant. Main divisions in 
city police forces consist of criminal investigations 
and public order. Larger cities, in addition, may have 
trafic and customs divisions. Public order police 
operate from precinct stations. However, criminal 
police usually operate from the city’s central police 
headquarters. Detectives are specialized for investiga- 
tion of certain types of crime but have a good gen- 
eral knowledge of overall criminal investigation work. 


Rural districts, in addition to the sheriff and again 
depending on population and size, may have deputy 
sheriffs assigned to their police forces. In some dis 
tricts, deputy sherifls carry out the sheriffs’ duties in 
a part ol the district remote from the central office 
However, this practice is on the decline as police com 
munications improve. The tendency is now for the 
deputy sheriff or the next policeman in rank to head 


the criminal police of the district. 


Rural police are charged with a considerable num 
ber of administrative duties such as tax collection 


Continuing a practice which evolved when Finland 
was under the Swedish Crown, the sheriff serves as 
public prosecutor within his district. In many olf 
Finland’s isolated and sparsely settled rural districts, 
the sheriff is the outstanding public figure that the 
people depend on, in fact a sort of “father confessor.” 


Provinces and districts still maintain trained crimi 
nal investigation personnel but the progress toward 
ever more centralization of criminal investigation 
work was marked in 1955 by the establishment of the 
central criminal investigation police force. 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION POLICE 

As the mobility of professional criminals increased 
during the past century, progressive centralization of 
criminal investigation activities was undertaken to 
cope with the situation. A criminal investigation 
center was first established in 1926 in Helsinki. Detec 


tives hired during the 1927-32 prohibition period for 
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Stretching the long arm of the law in Bakersfield 


Bakersfield, California — 34 Harley-Davidson Solos and 
7 Servi-Cars travel over 30,000 miles each month, keeping 
law and order in this progressive city of 54,000. 








Drive this wedge between lawbreakers and your community 


with Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 


O matter where they patrol, Solo officers are a constant threat to law- 

breakers. Nothing stops the mobile Solo from getting through to where 
it is needed most whether it be in crowded traffic, on busy expressways or 
fast-moving highways. And no other vehicle can give you such flexible opera- 
tion — special duty, criminal apprehension, spot traffic control, escort duty 
as well as general patrol. 

Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars, hard-working partners of the Solo, patrol busi 
ness and residential areas .. . mark cars . . . check meters . . . perform spot 
traffic direction. They’re partners in crime prevention too! Just the sight of an 
alert officer on a Servi-Car is often enough to discourage the would-be law- 
breaker, thug or thief. 

To learn more about how you can stretch equipment and man-power dollars, 
see your dealer or write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
for free illustrated folder. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


















the enforcement of “dry” laws were incorporated into 
the provincial detective forces. In 1938, the provinces 
established criminal investigation centers. The pro- 
vincial criminal investigators were utilized province- 
wide and were not limited to district boundaries. As 
a result of the establishment of the central criminal 
investigation police body in 1955, criminal investiga- 
tion police of the province are being integrated into 
the new organization. Finland has been a member ol 
INTERPOL since 1927 and the headquarters of the 
central criminal investigation police serves as the na- 
tional center of this organization. 


THE SECURITY POLICE 

The security police are mainly concerned with 
their counter-espionage mission directed against acti- 
vities threatening the social and political systems es 
tablished by law. Members of this force are recruited 
exclusively from other police agencies with the larg 
est number drawn from the criminal investigation 
field. Like the central criminal investigation police, 
the security police work directly under the Interior 
Ministry. 


THE MOBILE POLICE 

The mobile police force is the youngest in years of 
the Finnish police organizations, since it did not 
develop from existing organizations as did the others. 
his constabulary force was formed in 1930 as a 
direct result of public disturbances which were sweep 
ing the country. Until 1933, the entire force was sta 
tioned in Helsinki. With the increase in strength that 
year, members were stationed in each of the provinces. 





A Patrol car equipped with Traffipax to photograph 
traffic hazards, 
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A motorcycle policeman on road vigil makes con 


fact with his colleagues. 


The mission of the mobile police is to support local 
police in maintaining law and order at social, poli 
tical and other mass gatherings of people as well as 
in enforcing smuggling and traffic laws. The mobil 
police spearhead the traffic safety work of the Finnish 
police which includes both education and enforce 
ment. This force serves as a highly mobile reserve fon 
action anywhere in the country as required. The re 
cruitment, selection and initial training of young 
policemen are now largely centralized in this body 
One of the mobile police innovations which has 
aroused interest in other countries is the “good will 
trafic patrol work started in 1956. The purpose ol 
the “good will” traffic patrols is to correct faulty driv 


ing habits and to provide assistance and advice. In 


their prevention work, members of this unit lectur 


and conduct demonstrations for school children and 


other groups. The vehicles of this unit carry 80 di 
ferent items of equipment to assist in their prevention 
enforcement work. Radios, radar speed meters, ant 
traficpax photographic equipment, as well as first aid 


and automotive repair kits, are included \lthough 
devoting much time to the prevention ol traffic acci 
dents, the “good will” patrols do not neglect the trafh 


enforcement part of their mission 


PERSONNEL AND TRAIN 


Strong emphasis is placed on obtaining desirable 





G 
personnel for the police as*indicated by the fact that 
only 5 per cent of all applicants are accepted. In 
screening aspirants, the mobile police examine care 
fully information obtained from the applicant, his 
home locality and his native province. Then each ap 
plicant is investigated by the provincial captain of th 
mobile police before the final selection process. The 
final selection process consists, first, of a written ex 
amination designed to determine the applicant's in 
telligence, aptitude and general knowledge. The ap 
plicant’s memory and powers of observation are also 
tested with the aid of tape recorder and film 


The second phase of selection is the oral interview 
Successful completion of the second phase leads to the 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 


This 4% power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 

The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 






@ NO DISTORTION 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
e@ NO SHADING 






FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x 12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 

This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 


For further information on these and many 
other Faurot products write to: 


INU Co} MEL Tot 2. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 





CLASSIFYING 
COMPARING 
FINGER 
PRINTS 
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FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or 
other evidence on a flat surface. 


The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 30 times magnified, on to 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 

Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comparator. 


Weight 17 lbs. 
Dimensions 16%2” x 14%" x 10%” 


ee ED EDERERT CUSED EDED 


Faurot Index Guide 
Sets are available to 
accommodate files of 


any size and are pre- 
erranged in their 
proper sequence ac- 
cording to the Henry 
System of classifica- 
tion using the latest 
F.B.1. extensions where 
necessary. 











Students in the probationary course recewe thorough 


instruction concerning motor vehicles. 


applicant's acceptance for a three-month probation- 
ary course. This course stresses developing powers ol 
observation and practical training. After completing 
this course, the young recruits are posted for duty 
with uniformed police elements in Helsinki or with 
some provincial mobile police unit. In accordance 
with the interests of the individual and the govern- 
ment, the recruit is given further specialized or diver- 
sified “‘on the job” training. While still on probation, 
the policeman is then sent to the National Police 
School for a_ three-month advanced probationary 
training. Upon successful completion, the _ pro- 
bationer receives his appointment as a full fledged 
policeman. 

After a time in field work, where he acquires lur- 
ther professional experience, the policeman may 
apply for the noncommissioned officer course at the 
National Police School. Completion of this four 
month course means qualification for the rank of ser- 
geant. Later the policeman may be accepted for a six 
month officers’ course at the same school for which 
the special entrance examination is required. 

Completion of this course opens the way to certain 
positions of command in the police forces such as 
police chief of a small city. Appointees to the posi- 
tion of sheriff or police chief of a larger city must be 
lawyers. 

In addition to the courses mentioned above, the 
National Police School curriculum. includes refresher 
courses for all ranks. Plans are currently being made 
to build a new police academy and to improve police 
training. 

Emphasis is also placed on training police dogs and 
their handlers. The Finnish police use dogs rather 
extensively, especially in patrolling port areas. 
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THE FUTURE 

The Finnish police are by no means resting on their 
laurels. While the present organization ol the police 
is based on the conditions prevailing in Finland, con 
stant study is made of possibilities for improvement. 
Che Finnish police authorities feel that their police 
organization is unified and close knit, but that it 
adjusts easily to the highly exceptional local con 
ditions found in this country. Like other national 
police organizations, emphasis in operations continues 
to shift from strictly punitive work to prevention acti 
vities. In 1950, the State Council of Finland appointed 
a standing committee on police organization com 
posed of professional members for the continued im 
I 


provement ol police operations The latest report « 
this committee prepared at the end of 1958 contains 
proposals for the reform of police legislation 

(Two members of the Helsinki force were interested 
participants in the 65th Annual Conference of [ACP 
held in Miami Beach, October 27-51, 1958—Mr. Olli 
Ilmari Weckman, Senior Constable, and Mr. Aatos 
O. Aalta, Chief Constable. They were particularly 
interested in operations of the Florida Highway 
Patrol and through courtesy of Colonel H. N. Kirk 
man made a field inspection tri) ot that department 
—The Editor) 





A highway patrol car of the Mobile Police. 


Internation! Pistol Championships 


The International Police Pistol Championships, 
for regularly employed law enforcement officers only, 
will be held in Colorado Springs, Colo., October 12 
through 14, at the Fort Carson firing range. 

The non-profit tournament, jointly sponsored by 
the Colorado Springs Police Department, Colorado 
State Centennial Committee, Colorado Sheriffs’ and 
Peace Officers Association, and the Colorado Law 
magazine, is being held to promote proficiency in the 
use of firearms. Championship awards will be made 
in all classes, comprised of trophies, medals, prizes, 
357 magnums and other guns. 

For details and entry form, see announcement ap 


pearing on page 27 of this issue 
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WORKMANSHIP 


Calls 


AZ ~ Pd 


Whether you are cutting diamonds or pursuing criminals, 
the tools of the particular trade are essential. Any compro- 
mise produces inferior results or failure. 


In Police work, the very best vehicle warning signals are 
essential for the best record of response in an emergency. 
A signal failure can bog down the fastest pursuit car in 
traffic. Each tool of your trade serves a vital purpose; don’t 
let second rate warning signals nullify your capabilities or 
reputation. 


Equip your department with FEDERAL Super Beacon Ray 
lights and Class “Q” sirens. 
Write for FEDERAL Catalog +300. 


FEDERAL SIGN and 


Ss : © NA s Corporation 








FAMOUS Beacon Ray light ~ 






POWERFUL Class “Q” Siren 


13558 S. Western Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 








Phe County of Lancashire, located in the North 
west of England, has a population of five and hall 
million people—more than the whole population of 
Scotland and more than twice the population of 
Wales. It is 90 miles long and 50 miles wide. 

Within the County there are 17 county boroughs 
(towns), 16 of them having their own police force. 
The seventeenth, by arrangement, is policed by the 
County Constabulary. 

Ol the five and half million people living in Lan 
cashire, three million reside within the areas of the 
county boroughs, the remaining two and a half mil 
lion residing within the areas which are the respon- 
sibility of the Lancashire Constabulary. 


Phe Lancashire Constabulary has a force of 3,178: 
! Chiel Constable 
3 Assistant Chiel Constables 
17 Chief Superintendents 
10 Superintendents 
56 Chiel Inspectors 
108 Inspectors 
174 Sergeants 
2415 Constables 


We also have 94 policewomen with ranks which vary 
from Superintendent to Constable. In addition, there 
are 175 police cadets between the ages of 16 and 19, 
and 121 male civilians, many of whom are tradesmen, 
such as tailors, motor and wireless mechanics, and 256 
civilian women who are secretaries, telephone and 
teleprinter operators and the like. 


For police purposes, the County is divided into 18 
divisions, each under the command of a Chief Supe 
intendent or Superintendent. The divisions vary con 
siderably in size, the rural divisions in the northern 
part of the county having less than 100 men, while 
some of the larger divisions in the urban areas to the 
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“She Laucarhtre 
County Constabulary 


By COL. T. E. ST. JOHNSTON, C.B.E., M.A. 
The Chief Constable of Lancashire 


and Wales. In this article he writes in greater detail 





Hutton, Preston 


Lancashire, England 


(This is the second of two articles. In the first, which 
appeared in the July issue, Colonel St. Johnston de 
scribed the organization of the police in England 


! 


of the department which he commands.) 


South have over 200 men—one division having mor 
than 350, 


\t Constabulary Headquarters, under the Chiel 


Constable, there are three Assistant Chief Constables, 


the senior of whom is known as the Deputy Chiel 
Constable. The Deputy, besides assisting the Chief 
Constable generally, is especially responsible for 
housing, planning of police stations, future organiza 
tion, promotion and discipline. 


The Assistant Chief Constable (Administration 
may be described as being responsible for getting the 
machine to work—being responsible for the personnel 
department dealing with recruiting, training, posting 
of members of the force, and with the usual personnel 
problems of sickness, leave and the like; and for the 
administrative departments which deal with clothing 
and stores, canteens and finance. The Assistant Chiel 
Constable (Operations) is responsible for the crimi 
nal investigation department, the trafhe and com 
munications department, the mounted branch and 


the dog section. 


We do not have in the British police forces a Chiel 
of the uniform police, it being regarded as the pet 
sonal responsibility of the Superintendents of the 
divisions, under delegated powers from the Chie! 
Constable, each to be responsible for the operation 
of the uniform officers within their divisions 


Indeed, cach Superintendent is fully responsibl 
for all police matters within his division, the prin 
ciple being that the Chief Constable supplies the 
Superintendent with the number of men he requires; 
he sees that that they are properly trained and suit 
ably selected for the districts in which they have to 
serve; he insures that they have the right equipment, 
and he then expects the Superintendent, with those 
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ammunition 
primed for 
emergencies? 





POWERFUL LOADS 
FOR ALL POLICE WORK 


When emergencies arise, the dependability of your ammunition 
may be all that stands between the lives of your officers and 


357 Magnum 

Special high-power cartridges 
available with 158 gr. lead, or 
158 gr. “Hi-Speed” metal point 
bullets 


38 Special 

6 different types. Bullets include 
lead, metal point, ‘‘Hi-Way 
Master” metal-penetrating and 
‘Targetmaster” wad cutter 


44 Remington Magnum 
Super-power 240 gr. lead, gas- 
check bullet with more than a 
half ton of muzzie energy 


45 Automatic 

Powerful 230 grain bullet is 
metal-cased. Adapted to auto- 
matic pistols and submachine 
guns. 


those of lawbreakers. Two exclusive dependability features make 
Remington ammunition especially suited for police use: 

1. “KLEANBORE” priming which will not rust or corrode 
the barrel. ‘‘Kleanbore’’ primed cartridges assure a clean, ac- 
curate revolver barrel—as well as instant ignition. 

2. The Remington OILPROOF feature, which seals both 
primer and bullet, prevents seepage of oil. The police officer can 
keep his revolver loaded for weeks or months with confidence 
that when an emergency arises, Remington ammunition will 
function dependably. 


Powerful, accurate Remington ammunition is available with 
these exclusive dependability features in a wide variety of loads, 
including metal point and metal-penetrating ‘‘ Hi-Way Master.”’ 
Specify Remington on your next order. 


REMINGTON SERVICE TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel free 
to call on us. Just drop a line to Shooting Promotion Section, Remington Arms 
“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
Tf, *té.u.5 vat.ort 


“‘Hi-Way Master panbore Ta t t U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





**Hi-Speed’”’ is a Tr of Rer t Arms Company 











HEADQUARTERS BUILDING OF 


men and equipment, to police properly and efficiently 
the area ol the division. 

The Chief Constable, assisted by the senior officers 
at Headquarters, is responsible for formulating the 
policies and procedures of the force and it is then the 
duty of those senior officers by means ol inspections 
and visits to insure that those orders are being 
properly carried out by the men on the ground. 


In order that the senior officers in divisions may 
understand the working of Headquarters and, indeed, 
the mind of the Chief Constable, transfers from 
Headquarters to divisions and vice versa are [fre- 
quently arranged and it is the Chief Constable's aim 
that every officer of the rank of Chief Inspector and 
above out in the divisions should, at some time of his 
service, be assigned to the Headquarters. In this way 
one can have, over the whole of this large and widely 
diversified County, a uniform set of police procedures. 

Many forces in this country are having difficulty in 
finding enough recruits. but in Lancashire we are 
lucky. We are one of the few large forces which can 
recruit all the constables we require. Last year we had 
over 4,000 applications to join the force, and from 
them we selected only 296 men. We believe our suc- 
cess in recruiting and retaining those we do recruit 
is due to the fact that we have an “‘aggressive’’ policy 
towards recruiting. We do not sit back and wait for 
people to apply. We are continually advertising. We 
take every opportunity to give publicity to the 
force and to the wide range of activities within the 
force. We send men and women to lecture to all types 
of organizations on the interest and value of a police 
career. Three years ago a recruiting mission went to 
the towns and villages of Scotland and came back 
with 88 good recruits. 

Furthermore, we make every effort to ensure that 
every policeman is provided with a really good home 
in which to live. In England, every policeman, as part 
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of his emolument, is supplied either with a rent al 
lowance or with a house. Usually in county borough 
forces, he is given a rent allowance, whereas in 


counties he is given a house. 


9 


We, in Lancashire, own 2,300 houses and we have 
made every effort to ensure that they are well built 
comfortable to live in. We have, indeed, built ove 
1,000 new ones in the past ten years. As a result, men 
are loath to leave us when they know they will hay 
to move out of a good house and may have difficult 
in finding alternative accommodation—and even 1 
they want to, we find that the wives refuse to let them 

Then, we have a reputation for being a progressive, 
efficient, and a happy force. | am convinced that the 
best recruiting agents are one’s own satisfied police 
men, and since the men are happy and have a pride 
in their work, they encourage others to become thei 


colleagues. 


In Lancashire, as in England as a whole, there has 


past 


been a very serious rise in crime during the¢ 


years. 


Io meet the recent crime wave we not only have 
large number of detectives but we encourage the uni 
form branch to take their part in the important work 
of crime prevention as well as crime detection 


We are recognized as one of the three Regional 
Criminal Record Offices for the North West of Eng 
land and we receive prints and make identifications 
for some twenty forces besides our own. 


We have recorded at this Headquarters the finger 
prints of some 70,000 criminals who reside within 
the region or who have committed crime within the 
region and who reside elsewhere. Each year, we iden 
tify from marks left at scenes of crime approximately 
750 criminals by means of searching our single finget 
print collection. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


4 $36°° (Negative Size 
' 3 2%/4x3 V/s) 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 


ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 


2 Search Long-life Batteries ; , . . 
} Maken tedieater As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
alee Case 





Speaking of lim budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of seven c rs of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief c Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, th e even economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any rand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Supe Seven Powder Kit 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x3% and 34%4x4% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CHUTE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 














Above is the Information Room at Lancashire 
County Police Headquarters. The map on the wall 
indicates the large area covered by the County 


Constabulary. 


We also identify some 450 people annually by 
searching the M.O. indices of our Criminal Record 
Office. 

We also have a strong mobile fleet of crime cars 
connected by FM wireless with the Headquarters ol 
the Constabulary, where the Information Room, 
manned night and day, is the nerve centre of the 
whole County for all police communication by wire- 
less, telephone and _teleprinter. 

The total fleet consists of 517 vehicles comprised as 


follows: 


Divisional ‘Transport 85 
Crime cars 60 
Traffic cars 185 
Motor School 23 
Motor Cycles 164 


In addition, 241 officers are paid an allowance to 
use their own vehicles when on duty. 

For trafic purposes, the County has been divided 
into six aieas, each of which has a group of trafhc 
vehicles under an Inspector. All the trafic cars are 
directed operationally by the Chief Superintendent 
in charge of trafhe at this Headquarters though in his 
work he does, of course, liaise very closely with the 
Divisional Superintendents. It is always arguable 
whether traffic vehicles should be under the control 
of the Divisional Superintendents or under the con 
trol of Headquarters but since main trafic routes of 
which some 800 miles in the County cut right across 
Divisions, we think it better, after trying both sys- 
tems, to keep them under the operational command 
of the Headquarters Traffic Superintendent. 

The traflic problem is a growing one. In the past 
ten years the number of vehicles registered in this 
County has doubled while the number of accidents 
involving death or injury have increased in the same 
period from 4212 to 7840. 
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We have a very inadequate road system and this 
adds greatly to our police difhculties. 


To ensure that our vehicles are carefully driven 
and also to ensure that all police drivers are an ex 
ample and precept to all road users, we do not allow 
any officer to drive a police car until he has passed 
through our motor school. There were originally 
three main motor schools in the country, of which 
Lancashire was one, and we still are responsible fon 
the training of drivers from a number of other forces 
In addition to the standard driving course, we also 
have an advanced course where the standard of pass 
is extremely high and we attempt to ensure that every 
man on traffic patrol has passed through the advanced 
driving school. 


Recently, the driving school was opened to mem 
bers of the public and the courses we have started to 
improve the driving standard of the public have been 
extremely popular. 


Because of the increasing number of accidents in 
the County, we have a strong accident prevention sec 
tion both at Headquarters and in the Divisions, and 
every school child in Lancashire receives at least two 
lectures per year from a police accident prevention 
ofhcer. 


To supplement the work of the main branches of 
the Constabulary there are ancillary branches such as 
our Mounted Branch with 24 horses and men; ow 
Dog Section with some 40 dogs, and specialized sec 
tions such as photographic, plan-drawing, and th 
like. Each of these play an important part in mak 
ing up the total mosaic of our police machine in this 
County. 


Because of the great population of this County and 
of the very varied activities, both industrial and 
social, which take place, our police work is extremely 
varied. For instance, the greatest steeplechase in the 
world—The Grand National—is held in Lancashire 
and attracts over 200,000 spectators. The police ai 
rangements to ensure that these people arrive com 
fortably at the course and are all able to leave within 
one hour of the end of the race, are considerable 


We also have in alternate years, the International 
Grand Prix motor race which attracts over 100,000 
spectators, while in the Northern part of the County 
in recent years, we have had Mr. Donald Campbell 
breaking the world’s water speed record 


Members of the Royal family visit this county fairly 
frequently and this also entails a very considerabl 
amount of detailed police planning in order to ensure 
both the comfort and safety of the Royal personage 
and also, at the same time, to ensure that as many 
members of the public as possible can see them 


Members of this Constabulary are able to gain a 
very wide experience of all types ol police work and 
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it is for this reason that we are finding an increasing 
number of Lancashire police officers are being selected 
for senior appointments elsewhere. 


We also have a very considerable number of visitors 
from other forces not only in Great Britain but from 
overseas. Each year, we entertain over one hundred 
police officers from other countrics and we are always 
glad to see them because we feel we learn much from 
them and we hope that they are able to learn a little 
from us. 


We sincerely hope that any American police office 
visiting Great Britain will give us the opportunity 
of entertaining him in Lancashire. 


IACP Field Service And Traffic 
Division Now Located In Washington 

The newly activated IACP Field Service and Traf- 
fic Division has leased offices in the Barr Building, 
910 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. This is 
but a few blocks from IACP Headquarters at 17th 
and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. While the Board of 
Officers had directed that the newly combined Divi- 
sion be coordinated with Headquarters activities in 
the same building, the lack of available space and 
lease provisions of the Headquarters building made 
necessary the separate locations for the immediate 
future. 

Ray Ashworth, director of the new Division, has an- 
nounced the appointment of several members of his 
staff, with further additions to be made as the op- 
eration gets under way and the volume of activity 
develops. 

\ppointments made include: 


Richard A. ap 


pointed, will actually be carrying on an activity fon 


Youngs, though officially newly 


which he has been responsible now for several years. 
He is the IACP’s State and Provincial Section Liaison 
Officer. As he has been doing, Youngs will coordinate 
the organization activities of the State and Provincial 
Section, and of its various regions. Before joining the 
Trafic Division of the IACP originally, Youngs was 
an oflicer in the Illinois State Highway Patrol. 


Richard R. Frederick, for several years a field rep 
resentative on the staff of the IACP Trafic Division, 
has been appointed to the new staff, and will continue 
to operate as a field representative. Frederick has done 
extensive work in specialized operational training 
and in the installation of improved programs and 
procedures in departments, as well as in making orig 
inal field studies. Previous to joining the staff of the 
L\CP Traffic Division, Frederick had been an officer 
in the Police Department of Arlington, Virginia. 


Robert P. Shumate, orginally an officer in_ the 
Maine State Patrol, and in recent years a member ol 
the staff of the IACP Traffic Division and the Trafhic 
Institute, will head the research staff of the new o1 
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ganization. As a first major assignment upon joining 
the Trafic Division in 1956, Shumate planned and 
directed the training program in connection with the 
enlargement and improvement of the Wisconsin State 
Highway Patrol. He is currently directing extensive 
research studies of the relation of various kinds and 
degrees of enforcement activity to driving behavior. 


Richard F. Crowther will assist Shumate in research. 
Crowther who joined the staff of the Trafhc Institute 
at Northwestern University last year, is a specialist in 


statistical analysis 


Ronald D. Smith, recently also a member of the 
Northwestern University Trafhc Institute staff, will 
be another member of the new research staff. Smith’s 
field of specialization is criminology. Before joining 
the Traflic Institute staff, he had been an officer in 
Chief Vernon’s Oakland Police Department. 


Robert R. Hume has been appointed to take charge 
of public information and publication activities of 
the newly organized divisions. Hume started out as a 
textbook editor with Rand McNally and Company, 
Chicago. He joined the staff of the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute in 1951 as assistant direc- 
tor of publications. He was made director of publica- 
tions of the Traffic Institute late last year. 


Donigan Acting Director Of NUTI 


Robert L. Donigan has been named acting director 
of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 

General counsel for 
the Institute since 1947, 
Donigan was appointed 
by Franklin M. Kreml, 
director of the Unt- 
versity’s “Transportation 
Center, of which the 
Trafic Institute is now 
a division. Kreml said 
Donigan will serve as 
interim director of the 
Institute until a_ per- 
manent successor to 


R. L. Donigan 


Ray Ashworth can be named. 


Ashworth resigned June 30 as director of the Traf- 
fic Institute to become director of the newly-estab- 
lished Field Service of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. He will continue as director of the Trafhe 
Division of the ACP, which will be merged with the 
new Field Service Division. 


Donigan was assistant state’s attorney of Cook 
County, IIl., for 18 years before joining the Traffic In- 
stitute staff in 1947. As acting director of the Insti- 
tute, he will administer and coordinate the organiza- 
tion’s activities in training, research and develop- 


ment, and publications. 
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With a working knowledge of the principles of in- 
terviewing and with a skill in understanding-listen- 
ing, the Line Commander or Chief can develop his 
methods to meet the overall objectives of a particular 
type of interview. However, a discussion of several 
types of interviews should serve to bring out different 
points of emphasis and to provide a_ framework 
around which each police executive can develop his 
own style to advantage. The types included in this 
paper are: 

|. Progress Interview in which the ofhcer’s progress 
is reviewed with him. 

2. Grievance Interview in which grievances or com- 
plaints of the officer are discussed. 

3. Consultation Interview in which Line Com- 
mander or Chief helps the officer adjust to his 
situation. 

t. Disciplinary Interview in which Line Com- 
mander or Chief discusses matters of a corrective 
nature with the officers. 

5. Termination Interview in which the employ- 
ment of the officer may no longer be advisable or in 
his, or the department's, best interests. 


THE PROGRESS INTERVIEW 
I. General 

A. The basic purpose of the progress interview 
is to review with the officer his work and 
progress. 

B. The value of these periodic reviews are to 
help the officer understand his weakness and 
strengths; to assure the officer that he is not 
being overlooked and that his Line Com 
mander is interested in his welfare; to help 
the officer plan to overcome his weaknesses; 
and to learn about precinct and district prob 
lems and grievances before they are acute. 

C. The test of a good progress interview is 


whether the officer understands and accepis 


outlined below 


ee 
organic whole. 
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Tuteruiewing “lechuigues 


By JACK EDWARD RYTTEN 


418 Munsey Building 


mental structure. 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


There exists today the ever-present problem of 1 
taining the good or “promising” police officer. This 
problem cannot be isolated from department morale. 
Indeed, where morale is low, it is almost invariably 
reflected in increased resignations, disciplinary in- 
fractions and a general breakdown of the depart 


The specific types of interviewing 


are not intended for the officer o1 


II. 
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group of ofhcers about to be released from the depart 
They are techniques to be used to revitalize 
' the individual officer who is a potential asset to the 

department and to strengthen the department as an 


the appraisal and is motivated to really elimi 
nate any weaknesses. 

D. The technique of the progress interview is to 
use understanding-listening in such a mannei 
that the officer will not lose face and will 
share constructively in the interview \c 
ceptance cannot be forced; it must come from 
within the individual. 

E. It is essential that the Line Commander o1 
Chief has and conveys the attitude that he is 
sincerely trying to help the officer and is not 
merely being a fault-finde 

Planning the Interview 

A. Schedule the interview at an opportune tim 
convenient to the officei 

B. Review carefully all sources of material f[o1 
the discussion. 

C. Analyze carefully your attitude toward thx 
officer. It should be objective, helpful, under 
standing and not one of defeat or blame 

the ol 


D. Estimate the primary motivations o 
ficer and plan the interview to appeal to thos 
motives. 


Conducting the Interview 

A. Explain briefly the purpose of the interview 

B. Establish and maintain accord through an 
attitude of genuine interest in helping th 
oficer and by avoiding when possible frontal 
attacks in areas of disagreement. 

C. Encourage the officer to express fully how h« 
feels about the duties of his district, the work 
and his progress. 

D. Build the discussion around the officer's 
strong points to lessen any need for face 
saving, since the security he feels reduces any 
defensiveness and permits better acceptance 
of the appraisal. 

E. Next develop the discussion around the of 
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ficer’s weak points. Generally, the more this 
can be developed by the officer himself, on 
mutually, the higher the acceptance and 
motivation to change will be. Additional 
points should be made by the Line Com 
mander only when necessary. 


Avoid over-dealing weaknesses as this causes 
the officer to lose confidence in himself or 
become defensive to the point of resisting all 


suggestions. 


Concentrate on the actions of the individual 
and not on the person. We can view ow 
actions objectively but may consider personal 
criticism as a direct attack. 

If the officer is on the defensive, encourage 
expression ol his problems. Don’t press you 
point; the defensiveness indicates that hx 
knows it. Accept excuses rathen than lorce 
the officer to lose face. 

If the officer strongly resists suggestions, don’t 
force acceptance. With discussion of his prob 
lems, resistance should decrease. Forced a 
ceptance is rarely helpful. 


F. Work out with the officer the direction and 
methods of improving, i.ec., encourage him to 
develop his own solutions to improve his 
work. Such solutions then become his own 
goals or aspirations, rather than those of his 
superior. Suggest additional solutions only 


as necessary 


G. Understanding-listening should be used to en 

courage expression by the officer, to develop 
understanding that will permit of the most 
effective way to bring out his weak points, 
and to evaluate his acceptance of the ap- 
praisal and motivation to improve. 
\s is necessary in most interviews, the Line 
Commander or Chief will need to make a 
number of positive statements. The general 
emphasis would be to keep such statements 
to a minimum and check on their acceptance 
through listening. 


IV. Terminating the Interview. 


\. Leave the officer with a feeling of confidence 
to overcome any weaknesses, and with a sense 
progress if that is at all justified. 


B. Be sure that he feels that he will be given any 
help necessary, and feels free to come back 


for aid and assistance. 


GRIEVANCE INTERVIEW 
I. General 


\. The grievance interview is held with the of 
ficer to discuss a complaint made by him. To 
the Line Commander the grievance may seem 

be without foundation, but it is of course 
real to the officer. 


B. The purpose of the interview is to hear the of- 
ficer’s whole story in order to gain an under- 


SEEING .. 


the new KEELER POLYGRAPH 
is BELIEVING 


Positive 
Pattern 
Model 6303 


Also new 
portables 
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¢ Minimum Attention to Equipment 


¢ Maximum Attention to Interrogation 


You can give your full attention to interrogation 
with the New Model 6303! Concentration is en- 
tirely on the subject — free of distraction for 
instrument adjustments. 

The new gealvanometer is ready for operation in 
an instant-—-at the snap of a single switch. And, 
subject resistance range is increased to 250,000 
ohms. All a-c operated, there are no meters to 
read, no batteries to replace. Many other im- 
portant improvements. Newly introduced KEELER 
Portable Polygraphs add ‘‘on-the-spot”’ effec- 
tiveness for modern law enforcement agencies. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 


Send for the “‘TRUTH”’ 


The complete Polygraph Story— 
a history of scientific lie detec- 
tion, case histories that are im- 
portant to every law enforcement 
officer. Your copy will be sent 
promptly. 


ASSOCIATED ReseARcH 


“Electrical Testing Instruments Since 1936" a 





3795 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











standing of his attitude, and to work toward a 
solution. 
C. The value of the grievance interview in addi- 
tion current irritation is 
to develop mutual 
the Line of Command and the patrolman. 


to removing any 


understanding between 


II. Conducting the Interview 


\. The officer should receive a definite feeling 
that he is welcome. If he does not feel that 


way, he will either not come to the Line Com- 
mander or Chief with subsequent complaints, 
or will wait until they have grown into majo 
grievances. If he feels the office: 
will have less need to be on the defensive and 
will be encouraged to come freely to the com- 
manding officer subsequently. 


welcome, 


5. Encourage the ofhcer to tell the whole story 
by using the understanding-listening techni- 
que. Particularly refrain from taking ol- 

fense, arguing, refuting, interrupting, or de- 

fending. Try to get the whole story before 
discussing any of the facts or views presented. 
sy talking it out, the officer sloughs off his 
emotional feeling and works around to a more 


Retell- 
ing the part or all of a story also helps him 


objective discussion of his problem. 


to understand himself and his problem better. 

The officer will discuss what is foremost in 

his thoughts, “the first things first.” Free ex- 

pression will frequently bring out some othe: 
problem that is his real trouble. 

C. Establish and maintain accord throughout by 
reflecting a sincere desire to understand and 
clear the complaint; by maintaining an at- 
titude of respect for the sincerity of the off- 
cer and by responding appropriately to -his 
attitudes and feelings, and avoiding an at 
titude of blame and censure. 

D. Clarify mistakes in objective facts but remem- 
ber that facts as the officer sees them cannot 
usually be corrected by directly refuting them 
since they are largely matters of interpreta- 
tion and attitude. Direct attack on these 
usually results in defensiveness. 

E. Methods of solving complaints in the inter- 
view. 

Allow the oflicer to blow off steam. The com- 
plaint may disappear when the individual has 
released his emotional feelings and can be. 
come more objective. It is desirable to follow 
up in these cases as the relief may be tem- 
porary. The problem causing the emotional 
buildup may be more real to the employee 
than the 
recur, etc. 
When there is a genuine basis for complaint, 


Line Commander realizes, it may 


the employee should be assured that action 
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will be taken. Phe action should be dete 
mined promptly and taken without delay 
Getting the officer to see the problem from 
another viewpoint may help to change his in 
terpretation, as, “Suppose you tell me ly 
else it could have been handled.” “Let's se¢ 


just why the other person may say or do tha 


It may help him become reconciled he 


changed, by pointing 


hurting himself and by 


the situation cannot be 
out how he may be 
encouraging him to accept the fact that we a 
get both good and bad breaks. 

If the cause for an attitude resulting in mis 


interpretation can be determined work 


toward clearing the cause. In_ brief, don’t 
make a frontal attack on attitudes or misun 
derstandings, but work through the office 


until he changes his reasoning himsel| 
F. Handling the unreasonable complaint. 


Often complaints result from inability to 


accept and abide by those group practices an 
policies necessary to the function of any cd 


partment. However, a direct statement that 


the officer’s complaint is unreasonable, child 
ish or selfish will merely serve to entrench his 
viewpoint. 

The best method is to discuss his views and 


facts until the officer sees their unreasonabl 


ness himself and then make it easy for him to 
withdraw the complaint and save face. 
When the complaint expresses some undet 


lying emotional problem which restricts ad 


justment of the individual, the Line Com 
procedures unde 


mander should follow th« 


the Progress Interview, or in extreme cases 


suggest that the officer visit with the Medical 
Department, or department physician 


Ill. Terminating the Interview 


A. The Line Chief 
press his appreciation that the officer came to 


Commander 01 should ex 


him with his complaint. 

B. The officer should have a clear understanding 
of the disposition of his complaint. 

C. If the officer does not seem fully satisfied, he 

should be encouraged to think it over and 
come back again. 

D. If the problem seems primarily to be an emo 
motional the Line 
want to suggest a further discussion. 


one, Commander may 


IV. Follow-up 
Even though the complaint appears to be 
satisfied or has disappeared, the Line Com 


mander should follow it up to be sure that 


it has actually 
partments, Chiefs should take 


The timing and directness of th 


been cleared. In smaller D« 


this iniative 
follow-up 
should be adjusted to the particular situation 
Chief 
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CONSULTATION INTERVIEW 

General 

\. Frequently the probiems, frustrations, o1 
worries of patrolmen result from an inability 
to adjust sufliciently to, or cope satisfactorily 
with personal or work situations. ‘There is 


generally a fairly high emotional tension 
built up and the officer is in a_ frustrated, 


rather than a problem-solvit state. 


1g 

B. Under these conditions, the commanding ol 
ficer can often help the patrolman by giving 
him a full and complete chance to “talk it 
out.” By doing this the emotional tension 

and any suppressed feelings are usually re 
lieved, and the patrolman may gradually de 
velop new interpretations and new attitudes 
resulting in a better understanding of himsell 
and the situation. 

C. The emphasis in this interview will be one ol 
helping the officer to meet his own problems 
by talking through the situation, by develop 
ing understanding and by arriving at his own 
solution. 

D. The consultation approach can well be part 
of any interview, but will be treated here as a 
total interview. 

E. The authority and position of the Line Com 
mander or Chief may present a_ barriei 
against full expression by the officer. This 
barrier is raised by any argument or resist 
ance by the superior officer but can be low 
ered if his day-to-day relationships with the 
patrolmen under his command are friendly, 
and of a helpful nature, and by good inte1 
viewing. 

General Approach 

\. Understanding-listening should be used con 
interview to en 


sistently throughout th¢ 


courage full and free expression. 
In attempting to make his thinking clearer to 
the commanding officer, “the understanding 
listener,” the patrolman makes his thoughts 
clearer to himself. 
Emphasis should be placed on reflecting the 
feelings of the individual. This can be donc 
by specific or summary statements which ac 
curately reflect the feelings expressed, as: 
Olf.: “My sergeant always gives me dirty as 
signments. 
Com.: “You feel that your sergeant is not 
fair in giving assignments.” 
This gives the patrolman an. opportunity to 
“hear” his feelings and thus analyze them 
more objectively. 
B. The responsibility of solving the problem is 
the patrolman’s. 
The giving of advice is usually not effective 
because it is hard to give good advice and 
even harder for someone else to follow it. 














Basic Camera for 
Police Photo Departments 


The versatility of the Super 
Graphic enables it to be 
used for any type of pic- 
ture required in police 
work. Accident coverage, 
burglary investigations, ar- 
son cases, mug shots, labo- 
ratory work, traffic control 
and many other phases of 
your work, can be handled 
completely with this 
brother of the famous 
Speed Graphic. 

Because the Super 
Graphic does so many 
things, better and easier 
than other cameras, it can 
be considered as a basic 
camera for police depart- 
ment use. 

The great array of fea- 
tures built into the Super 
Graphic accounts for its all- 
around usefulness. Your 
Graflex dealer can fully 
explain and demonstrate 
these features for you. 
You’ll find his name in the 
“‘vellow pages” of your 
local telephone directory. 
Or write for descriptive 
literature to Dept. PC-89, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 


N. Y. A Subsidiary of 

General Precision Equip- 

ment Corporation. 

MUG SHOTS 
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The best solution is usually developed by the 
person because he is really part of the situ- 
ation and because through the process of ar- 
riving at the solution he develops the neces- 
sary understanding to take action. 


III. Stages in the Consultation Interview 


IV. 


A. 


b. 


C. 


The officer first seeks advice and generally re- 
flects a mood of frustration, worry, dissatisfac- 
tion, or emotional excitement. Emotional ten- 
sion is released through “spilling out” of the 
problem or his suppressed feelings  (fre- 
quently attack behavior) . 

Then there is a widening, deepening, talk- 
ing through of the whole situation involving 
the individual in which more [frustrations and 
different angles of the problem are expressed. 
The individual gains a growing in under- 
standing of himself, of the situation, and ol 
his relation to it—which might be called in- 
sight. This may result in a change of attitude, 
changing in meanings, reinterpretation or end 
of the problem. If insight does not end the 
problem, he usually finds a constructive ap- 
proach to the problem in which new factors 
are included and possibly different goals are 
discovered. 

Finally there is a progressive development ol 
conclusions and decisions by the patrolman 
resulting in a solution most likely to fit the 
real needs of this officer and which probably 
lead to effective action. 


Some Suggestions for Conducting the Consulta- 


tion Interview 


b. 


(Essentially, the method is one of the inter- 
viewer listening with full attention and inter- 
est while the patrolman talks.) 

Attempt to establish a basis of security and 
confidence by putting the officer at ease, say- 
ing something encouraging or helpful —to 
build confidence and by making it clear that 
he is not on the spot. 

The this depend 
largely on the success of previous informal or 


success ol attempt may 
other contacts with the officer. In other words, 
the Line Commander cannot expect to estab- 
he has failed 


lish in two minutes an accord 


to build up over two years. 


Build up accord by reflecting an attitude of 
understanding and indicating a sincere desire 
to help. Do not display authority—act always 
to reduce the status barrier, but in 
manner that will not nullify rank. 


such a 


In using the listening technique throughout, 
particular emphasis should be placed on the 
following: 
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G. 


Accept all statements without evaluation, 
that is, in a manner such that the patrolman 
feels free to talk; he does not feel that you 
agree or disagree, approve or disapprove of 
what he has said. 

Summarize from time to time to be sure you 
understand, and to serve as a mirror for the 


patrolman. 


Help the individual to clarify his thinking 
by phrasing and rephrasing, but don’t inter 
pret. 

Reflect the feelings expressed, both by indi 
vidual responses and by summary statements 
Restrain any impulse to lecture, moralize, o1 
cite own experiences. 

Don’t argue, don’t interrupt, don’t allow you 
rank to be affronted, or your feelings irritated 
Use very general questions to guide discus 
fully 
towards areas the individual seems to hesitate 
to talk about. 


sion away from = areas covered and 


Avoid giving advice or passing judgment 
Generally, only 
patrolman lead to effective action. 


solutions developed by the 


Drawing attention to consequences may help 


clarify decisions without influencing — th 
choice. Questions such as, “What would 
happen if you did that?” “Have you con 


sidered all the alternatives?” stimulate 


thought. 
Suggesting that the individual list the sey 
eral alternatives with related favorable and 


unfavorable consequences may heip him make 
the final decision. 


information as 
Lack olf 
however, is seldom the real trouble. 


Provide factual 
or that seems helpful. 


requested 


information, 


The consultation interview, particulary, 


should be centered on the patrolman or sub 
ordinate officer at all times. The reason fot 
this emphasis is that the interview is intended 
to help him and the solution of the problem 
develops from within him and cannot be 


imposed. 


When the individual extremely 


wrought up, or professional advice seems ap 


seems 


propriate, the Line Commander should refet 
the patrolman to the Department physician, 
ihe Department Chaplain, or its Legal Ad 
visor, as the case may be. 


ing the Interviews 


Whether an extended single interview or sey 
eral interviews are most desirable depends on 
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The Preferred 


Unequaled 


Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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utmost in 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 








which will be most effective in a particula 
case in arriving at a solution. 
B. Spacing interviews provides certain advan- 
might in this 
It gives the individual time to think 


tages which be considered 
respect. 
between visits. Since the problem must even 
tually be worked out by the patrolman, this 
often can be done more effectively over a 
period of time. It also permits the individual 
to change an opinion he may have insisted 
on supporting only to be consistent. Divided 
sessions also give the Line Commander an 
opportunity to analyze how the discussion is 
going and whether the BASIC PROBLEM 


has been located. 


DISCIPLINARY INTERVIEW 
ral 
Most police personnel sincerely want io 
In other 
Some patrolmen 


I. Gene 


A. 


leg 


uO 
what is expected of them. words, 
they are self-disciplined. 
however, fail to observe established rules and 
standards, and this is sometimes true ol ser- 
geants, and others of even higher rank. When 
this happens, disciplinary action by the Line 
Commander or Chief is required. 

The primary purpose for disciplinary action 
is to secure improved conduct without creat 
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ing dissatisfaction, bitterness, or resentment 


in the process. 
Constructive disciplinary action is more con- 


cerned explanations 
breaches of conduct, than with punishment. 


with causes and ol 


the cause of 
motivate 


The interview is held to get at 
the 


better performance in the future. 


apparent misbehavior and to 
It is most important that the interview be 
kept on as impersonal a basis as possible. It 
the Line Commander or Chief lets this inter- 
view descend to the plane of an argument it 


loses its effectiveness completely. 


Planning the Interview 


A. Get all pertinent facts concerning the situ- 
ation, by a complete and meticulous investi- 
gation, so that you can talk to the patrolman 

This may involve discreet 

questioning of other personnel within the 

Department, or other supervisory people. 


in specific terms. 


Review the patrolman’s record, appraisal rat- 
ings, progress reviews, and other sources of 
Is this the first of- 
previous disciplinary actions 


for discussion. 


Have 


been necessary? 


material 
fense? 


nN 
w 








II. 


C. 


Consider what you know of the temperament 
of this officer. Is this a person of thin-skinned 
nature to whom a sharp rebuke would have 
a lasting injurious effect, causing him to be- 
disheartened 01 this 


come discouraged? Is 


one with whom sternness is more eftective? 


Consider your attitude towards the individ 
uals. Do you like him or dislike him? Sub- 
ordinate your biases or prejudices. The pri- 
mary requisite of disciplinary action is [air- 
ness. 

Don’t enter upon the interview when angry. 
Wait until 
even though this entails delaying the inter- 


composure has been regained, 
view. 

Schedule the interview for a place that is 
private and out of hearing of others. 
Depending upon the nature of the correc- 
tive action, a concealed tape recording ma- 
chine might serve to document for permanent 
record the statements made by the patrolman 
in his own behalf, or allegations he might 
make against others that require evaluation 


after this interview is concluded. 


Conducting the Interview 


\. 


Avoid a frontal attack on behavior at the out 
set. Make an 
might help to establish accord if the Line 


elfort to establish accord. It 


Commander would recognize, with appro 
priate comments, the overall job being done 
by the patrolman. ‘This would serve to place 
the apparent breach of discipline in its prope 
relationship with the overall job and help to 
reassure the employee that while his breach 
of Departmental conduct is serious, it was 
based on faulty judgment rather than lack of 


lovalty. 


\nothe to establish accord and to rec 


ognize the place of the incident in its proper 


Waly 


relationship would be to ask the patrolman to 
describe the detail as he sees it, to describe the 
requirements of the department, and then 
to tell how he fits these requirements. If this 
alter recognition 


is done some appropriate 


discipline is the 
occasion for the interview and the patrolman 


that the apparent breach ol 
freely gives his views then several of the Line 
Commander's objectives in this type of in 
terview are attained. Accord is established. 
The discussion is directed toward the job, the 


duties, and the precinct or district problems. 


’ Causes and interpretations of facts are more 


likely to 


the officer 


be determined. The motivation ol 


is easier when he tells his views of 
the job—in fact through free expression he 


may motivate himself. Succeeding steps de 
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scribed below may be unnecessary if this ob 


jective approach is successful. 


Question the patrolman about the apparent 
breach of discipline. Be sure that tl 


1e que stion 


is not so worded as to be itself an accusation. 


Give the officer a chance to tell his side of 
the story. Give him ampl opportunity to 
talk. Do not hurry an interview of this sort 


Listen, except when it is necessary to ask a 
question or to point to some details of which 
ofhicei 


the office aware. If the 


misrepresents facts, make a plain, blunt state 


may not be 


ment of the facts but don't engage 


argue oO} 


in personal controversy. 


As vou listen, try to understand the reasons 
for the patrolman’s conduct. 


First of all, don’t assume that there has been 


a breach of discipline. Evaluate the ol 
ficer’s reasons for his conduct in the light of 
his feelings and opinions concerning the con 
sistency and reasonableness of the orders 
which he was expected to follow. Has his im 
mediate superior done his part in explaining 
the reasons for Departmental rules? Was the 
deliberate? 


officer’s behavior unintentional o1 


Does he think he had real reasons for his a 


tions? What new facts is he telling? Do the 
facts justily his actions? What causes, othe 
than those mentioned, could have stimulated 
the behavior? 

If, in the light of new evidence received from 
the officer it is clear that disciplinary action 
is not called lor, close the interview promptly 


and pleasantly. 


If the officer admits he is wrong, he is really 


reprimanding himself and little censure is 
ordinarily necessary. 

Che securing of a positive admission from tl 
officer that he is wrong is not always neces 
sary. In some instances the Line Commandet 
may feel that the officer has admitted this 
himself and will discontinue the undesirab] 
behavior. 

After listening to the officer’s version of t 
situation, and if censure of his actions is 
warranted, the Line Commande ould pro 
ceed with whatever criticism is justined,. 4 
phasis should be placed on future improv 
ment rather than exclusively on the ofl 
failure to measure up to expected standard 
of job output and personal conduct 

Fit the criticism to the individual. With on 
man a word of correction may be all that is 
required. The Line Commander must BY 
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THE PERFECT SUMMER -WEIGHT 
POLICE TROUSER 


Here’s the most dependable 
Police Trouser on the market 
today. More pocket room than 
ever before—six big, roomy 
double-reinforced pockets (plus 
watch pocket). Easy to reach... 
conveniently placed to carry all 
your official equipment in per- 
fect comfort. Pocketing is extra 
tough. Try one pair... you'll be 
convinced they're the best Police 
Trousers you've ever worn! 





Rear view of trousers showing 
the double set of heavy-duty 
pockets. They’re big and tough 
+.» Carry a man-sized load of 
equipment without bulging. 


ALL THESE GREAT FEATURES AT NO EXTRA COST! 


These trousers were designed by us after an extensive survey of 
Police Officers . . . and incorporate the features they wanted the most. 


@ Actually cost 25% less than ordinary trousers. 

© Long wearing blend of 50% Dacron 50% Viscose Tropical. 

© Crease Resistant Finish ® Moth Proof 

© Year Round Weight © Official Dark Navy Blue 
@ Available in a variety of other colors 


CREIGHTON 





CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC.. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 




















CREIGHTON UNIFORM POLICE SHIRTS 
ARE THE NO. 1 CHOICE, TOO! 


es e™ Sleeve Models 










Distinctive 
2-Tone Models 


Regulation Shirts 
of every description 







JUST NAME IT... WE HAVE IT IN 
STOCK OR CAN MAKE IT FOR YOU 
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TRAINING COURSES 
for POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 


KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 


SIX-WEEK RESIDENT COURSES, NOW SCHEDULED: 


September 21 to October 30, 1959 
January 18 to February 26, 1960 
April 18 to May 27, 1960 
July 18 to August 26, 1960 
September 19 to October 28, 1960 


The KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE is interested in 
teaching only one thing... every phase of poly- 
graph interrogation. 

Intensive six-week classes prepare the student for 
immediate service to his department as polygraph 
examiner. 


WRITE 


UA SRD ACE NS ee 


Div. LEONARDE KEELER, Inc. 
341-B East Ohio Street 





For Bulletin No. 2 with information about the course, tuition 
and terms. Since each class enrollment is limited to fourteen, 
your application must be made in advance to assure accept- 
ance in the class desired 





















Founded by the late Leonarde Keeler in 1938, the 
course has been steadily augmented, and today is 
the most comprehensive ever offered with unequalled 
facilities for teaching, observing, and running poly- 
graph cases. 


A highly competent staff of experienced polygraph 
examiners presents all lectures and supervises the 
practice and case work 


Graduates of the KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
have come from every type city, from county, state 
and federal government agencies, and from many 
foreign countries 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
6-35.1B 
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quick to see when he has accomplished his 
purpose and not carry the correction further. 
With another individual, the language should 
be as forcible as the situation demands. In a 
justifiable reprimand for a deliberate and 
serious offense the Line Commander should 
be as stern as necessary to make the officer 
understand that he has been at fault, and 
that a recurrence at any future date will 
result in expulsion from the Department. 


Attempt to distinguish between unintentional 
error and deliberate misbehavior. An error 
due to ignorance requires training and not 
censure. 


Administer criticism in a controlled even 
tone of voice, never in anger. Make it clear 
you are acting as a servant of the taxpayer 
and that this has no personal overtones. In 
general, criticism should refer to the job or 
the officer’s actions, and not to the person. 
Criticism of the officer’s work is not an attack 
on the individual. 


In case of repeated or deliberate offense it 
will be necessary to point out to the officer 
that he cannot expect to continue in the De- 
partment unless he shows marked improve- 
ment. Such warning should not be given 
unless the Line Commander has the assur- 
ance that such final action will be supported 
by the Chief if the expected improvement is 
not forthcoming. 

Be sure that the interview does not destroy 
his self-confidence. If it is justified, mention 
assets and assure him that you feel confident 
that he can improve his performance. 
Whenever possible, before the officer leaves 
the interview satisfy him that the incident is 
closed, that nothing more will be said on the 
subject unless the offense is repeated. 


IV. Follow-Up 


A. 


After the interview, the officer's performance 
should be observed. If his behavior is im- 
proved, do not bring the subject up again. A 
good effect generally results if the Line Com- 
mander follows up within a short time by 
making a casual friendly contact, perhaps find- 
ing some way of telling the patrolman of 
something he has done well. 


If observation shows sulkiness, depression, 
bitterness or refusal to correct bad habits, 
plans should be made to follow up with the 
dismissal of this man from duty, as there is 
a high incidence of contagiousness to these 
traits, and other personnel can be effected. 
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TERMINATION INTERVIEW 


General 


The purpose of the termination interview is 
to get more facts that are relative to the tei 
mination and to learn the attitudes and feel 
ings of the Officer about Police service, his 
duties, the quality of supervision that exists, 
and, of course, the Department. 


The termination interview is NOT for the 
Officer that is being expelled from the depart 
ment or dismissed. 


The interview represents the Department at 


its best in that it provides a final opportunity 
to save the resignation of a desirable polic 
man and to leave him with a favorable atti 
tude toward the Department. It provides an 
analysis of manpower losses that can be used 


for constructive actions 


The reason given for a tcrmination may be 
the most piausible rather than the real one, 
because the Officer may not want to hurt any 
one’s feelings; or cause unpleasantness; or he 
may not want to defend his real reasons [on 
leaving. In order to save face, the Officer will 
tend to adhere to and elaborate upon the 
reason he has given. 


Planning the Interview 


A. Prior to the interview it is desirable to obtain 


as much information as possible about the 
Officer. This includes the comments and 
viewpoints of the immediate superior, and all 
pertinent personal data. 


B. Determine how much effort should be made 


to retain the Officer. 


C. Ascertain how he is rated by his fellow off 


cers. 


Conducting the Interview 


A. Explain informally the purpose of the inter- 


view; such as a desire to get his general com 
ments about the job and working conditions 
as an aid to the Line Command in improving 
conditions. 


B. Establish accord by respecting the sincerity of 


the Officer. 


2: Use the understanding-listening approach to 


encourage expression and to make _ possible 
evaluation of the statements made. 

As the Officer “Talks out” the situation, the 
causes for the resignation, if different from 
the reasons given, will generally develop— 
along with certain associated attitudes and 
interpretations. 

Refutation of statements made or argument 
will stifle expression even more quickly than 
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usual as the Officer has little to gain by mak- 
ing his point. 

D. When the Officer has expressed himself fully, 
the Line Commander or Chief should provide 
any information which will help the Officer 
understand the situation better on improve 

Such 

information should be given in an objective 


his attitude toward the Department. 


manner and NOT argumentatively. 
EK. If it is considered desirable to 
Officer a 
should be requested, if necessary. Prior to this 


attempt to 


retain the subsequent interview 


subsequent interview certain changes favor 
able to the retention of the Officer may tak« 
place. For example, the interest displayed in 
asking for another interview may change the 
Officer's 
result in different understanding and inter- 


attitude, the first discussion may 
pretation or the situation can be investigated 
and possibly changes can be made. 

F. Terminate the interview on a friendly basis 

by expressing appreciation for the discussion 

and by showing an interest in the problems 


and plans of the Officer. 


IV. Appraisal and Use of Information obtained 


\. Usually the 


mander o1 


Com- 
Chief, can evaluate the accuracy 


interviewer, be he Line 
of what has been said by identifying the at- 
titudes and ieelings back of any statements 
made and by allowing for the conscious or 
unconscious overemphasis that may be used 
to defend the decision to resign. 

If the Officer has criticized others in the De 
partment with apparently sound grounds it 
is generally best not to act immediately but to 
observe over a period of time for the validity 
of the criticism. 


Connecticut Chiefs Elect Officers 


William J. Roach, 
treasurer of the IACP, has 
president of the Connecticut State Police Association. 
Other officers elected at the annual convention held 
at Lake Compounce were: Chief Frank V. McManus, 
Thomas M« 


Waterbury, 
been 


Superintendent 


Conn., re-elected 


New Haven, first vice president; Chiel 
Carthy, Bristol, second vice president; Superintendent 
John Lyddy, Bridgeport, secretary; and Lt. Howard 


McInnis, West Hartford, treasurer. 


on the Executive Committee were 
Paul Beckwith, 


Chosen to serve 
Chiefs David Greenwich; 
Hartford; Arthw New Britain; Clarence 
Simpson, New London; Commissioner Leo J. Mul- 
cahy, Connecticut State Police; Drillmaster Robert 
Westberg, Waterbury; Patrolmen Edward Fitzgerald, 
New Haven; Charles Hall, Bridgeport; Joseph Luna, 
New Britain; and State Police Officer John Falvey. 


Robbins, 


Haywood, 











ENTER NOW— 


NATIONAL and INTERNATIONAL 
POLICE PISTOL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
October 12, 13, 14, 1959 


For All Regular Law Enforcement Officers Only 


First All Police Pistol! Championships Held in America 


Practicai police, FBI-NRA rules 


Only regularly employed law enforcement officers eligible to 


compete. 
Championship awards in all classes 


A non-profit police pistol tournament to promote proficiency in 
the use of firearms 


Trophies, medals, prizes, 357 magnums and other guns will be 
awarded. 


Jointly sponsored by Colorado Springs Police Dept., Colorado State 
Centennial Committee, Colorado Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers 
Association, Colorado Law magazine. 


Entry Fees —Single match $1.25, Team of four $4.00, Package 
entry $6.00. 


Entries must be post marked not later than October 3, 1959. 


Tournament to be held at Fort Carson’s modern firing range. Room 
for all contestants. 


Pistol headquarters Antlers’ Hotel, Colorado Springs on match days. 


Tell us housing needs. We will confirm reservations. 


PISTOL MATCHES 
CHAMPIONSHIP AWARDS 
Team — Individual — Police Practical — Grand Aggregate 
Municipal Police -— Sheriffs — Deputies — Marshals 


Highway Patrols, State Police —- All state, municipal, 
county departments. 


OFFICAL ENTRY FORM 


INTERNATIONAL 
POLICE PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


OCTOBER 12, 13, 14, 1959 


NAME 


DEPARTMENT RANK 


MAIL ADDRESS 


Individual Entry Team Entry 


Practical Police Standard Motches 


List matches desired to enter on separate sheet) 
MAIL TO: Police Capt. Oren Boling, Chamber of Commerce, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Entries Must Be Post Marked Not Later Than October 3, 1959. 


We will have Entertainment for Members of Your Family, 
So Bring Them! 


ENTER YOUR PISTOL SHOOTERS NOW! 











SECOND UN CONGRESS ON CRIME 


The Second United Nations Congress on the pre- 
vention of crime and the treatment of offenders will 
be held at Church House and Carlton House, Lon- 
don, England, from August 8 to 20, 1960. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom will act as host. 


The Congress will group three categories of partici- 
pants, (1) members ofhcially appointed by their Gov- 
ernments; (2) representatives of specialized agencies 
and of non-governmental organizations interested in, 
or concerned with, social defense matters; and (3) in- 
dividual participants having a direct interest in the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders, 
such as police officials, oflicials of correctional estab- 
lishments or of institutions for juvenile delinquents, 





members of courts and tribunals, social workers, mem 
bers of the teaching staff of universities, members of 
Bar Associations, etc. 


The Congress stems from resolution 415(V)_ of 
December 1, 1950 by which the General Assembly of 
the United Nations provided for the convening every 
five years of an International Congress on the preven 
tion of crime and the treatment of offenders. The 
first Congress was held in Geneva, \ugust 22 to Sep 
tember 5, 1955. 


Persons interested in attending should apply fon 
registration cards to the Chief of the Section of Social 
Defense, United Nations Headquarters, New York, 
no later than February 29, 1960. There is no registra 
tion fee. 





IACP TRAFFIC COMMITTEE HOLDS MID-YEAR MEETING 


Phe mid-year mecting of the [ACP ‘Traffic Com- 
mittee was conducted June 16-20 in Evanston, IIL, 
with Colonel Joseph D. Rutter, superintendent, New 
Jersey State Police, serving as chairman. The Auto- 
motive Salety Foundation made a special grant to 
enable the committee to meet. 


Attending were, first row, |. to r., Norman Damon, vice presi- 
dent, Automotive Safety Foundation; Chief Bernard L. Garmire, 
Tueson, Ariz., vice chairman of the committee; Mrs. Eileen Jelinek, 
IACP ‘Traffic Division; Colonel Rutter, and Captain R. V. Annett, 
New York State Police, representing Superintendent Francis S. 
McGarvey. 


Second row: Colonel James R. Smith, commander, North Carolina 
Highway Patrol, representing Commissioner Edward Scheidt; In- 
pector Robert R. Kerr, Toronto, Ont.: Colonel Lawrence E. Beier, 
director, Wisconsin State Patrol; Inspector C. G. Conner, Texas 


Department of Public Safety, representing Colonel Homer Garrison 
Jr.; Robert L. Donigan, general counsel, Northwestern Traffic In- 
stitute, and Superintendent William O’Connor, Port of New York 
Authority. 


Third row: Ass’t Chief Inspector John J. King, New York City, 
representing Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy; Chief David W. Rob- 
bins, Greenwich, Conn.: Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chief H. J. Lawrence, Seattle, Wash Chief Wyman W Vernon 
Oakland, Calif., and B. R. Cauldwell, former commissioner, Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol. 


Fourth row: Theodore J. Loveless, Traffic Institute; T. H. Mill- 
debrandt, Arizona Highway Patrol; Deputy Chief of Traffic Edward 
Satunas, Chicago, representing Chief Philip McGuire and 


Captain David W. Unkle, Ohio State Highway Patrol, representing 
Colonel Fred Moritz. 

Fifth row: Gerald O'Connell, Traffic institute; Hudson R. Hamm 
secretary, IACP Traffic Commitee; Ruy Ashworth, directo IACP 
Traffic Division; Ass’t Chief J. A. Youell, Miami, Fla.; Superinten- 
dent Lyle Hyatt, Utah Highway Patrol, and Chief Jame M. Slavir 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 























In Performance of Police Duties 


outact Lenses 


By WILLIAM R. BALDWIN, O.D. 
and CHARLES R. SHICK, O.D. 


Division of Optometry 





Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Significant improvements in both contact lens 
design and fitting techniques in recent years now 
make it possible for an ever increasing number ol 
spectacle wearers to adapt to contact lenses for full 
time wear. With this increasingly larger percentag¢ 
of the population wearing contact Jenses—it is esti 
mated that nearly four million Americans now wea 
contacts—the question of their advantages and dis 
advantages in various occupations has been raised. 
We will deal herein with a brief analysis of this ques 
tion with reference to normal police duties. 

Most of the contact lenses being prescribed today 
are small, almost invisible plastic discs slightly undet 
one-half inch in diameter and extremely thin (ap 
prox. 1/125 inch). These lenses cover most of the 
visible iris of the eye, not the white portion of the 
globe; and they are held on the eyes by capillary at 
traction between the tear fluid and the plastic, by the 
lids, and by the atmospheric pressure. 

The most likely candidates for contact lenses are 
those individuals with visual problems necessitating 
all-day spectacle wear, and with enough motivation 
to tolerate an adaptation period that usually varies 
from two to six weeks. After this time the contacts 
can ordinarily be worn comfortably all day without 
inconvenience. 

Phe acute disadvantages are experienced during 
the adaptation period. Extended wearing time is, as 
a rule, developed at a controlled rate usually amount 
ing to only three to four hours of wear the first few 
days with a gradual increase in time daily until the 
fitting problems are alleviated. This usually requires 
an alternation between contacts and spectacles that 
can be annoying, particularly since visual acuity is 
sometimes slightly reduced through spectacles imme 
diately after contact removal. If an ofhcer on duty 
made this change, a slight temporary reduction in 
visual efficiency would result. During this adapta 
tion period the contacts are more likely to slip out 
of position or actually to fall out of the eyes; the in 
dividual is usually bothered by bright lights; the 
patient’s insertion and removal techniques are still 
crude; and an actual awareness of the lenses is still 
present. These problems disappeat with successful 
adaptation, but some disadvantages will remain 


Noxious vapors, such as tear gas or smoke from a 





An Open Invitation 
To All Chiefs 


Who: Richard O. Arther and Cleve Backster 
What: Modern polygraph laboratories 
Where: 57 West 57 St. and 202 West 40 St., 
New York City 
When: I!ACP Meeting: Starting Monday, Sep- 
tember 28 thru Thursday, October 1. 
Why: 1. See the very latest in the polygraph 
field 
2. Get info on the best approved train- 
ing available 
3. Watch the world’s most complete 
polygraph in action 


With whom: Come with your buddies, 
of course! 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
NEW YORK CITY 
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burning building would be expected to cause a more 
marked reaction in eyes fitted with contact lenses. 
In dusty atmospheres, in strong winds, or in activities 
such as traffic direction, small foreign particles may 
get into the eyes and under the contacts. In such in- 
stances brief but marked discomfort may be experi- 
enced. Finally, there exists the possibility of losing 
a contact Jens while on duty. The latter would prob- 
ably be the more serious disadvantage since the 
others could be solved by removing the contacts for 
a short time, but the loss of one or both contacts 
might even necessitate some loss of time from work 
since one to two weeks is usually required to replace 
a lost contact. This possible probem could be pre- 
vented by having a spare or “insurance” pair of con- 
tact lenses. Thus solutions to all of these problems 
or disadvantages are possible and in most cases easy 
to achieve. 

The individual who can satisfactorily adjust to 
contacts will note several advantages over spectacles. 
First, and possibly the most important with regard to 
police work, is the psychological advantage—the phy- 
sical handicap is no longer evident—the crutch is now 
invisible. The annoyance of spectacle steaming 
caused by rapid temperature change or strenuous phy- 
sical activity is gone. The water droplet problem en- 
countered by the spectacle wearer in situations of 
rain or spray is nonexistent. There is no restriction 
of peripheral vision from frame interference or from 
thick lenses. Contact lenses that have been properly 


NEW HEAD OF MARYLAND STATE POLICE 


At right is Colonel Carey Jarman, of Baltimore, who took over 
direction of the Maryland State Police on June | upon expiration ol 


term of Colonel Elmer F. Munshower. 


Appointed for a four-year term by Governor Tawes, Colonel Jar- 


prescribed and sufficiently worn are less likely to be 
dislodged from the eye than are spectacles to be 
knocked off the face in instances of physical encoun 
ters; they would, in fact, aftord protection against 
damage to the eye in such instances. Some unique 
merits of contacts that would apply to police work 
would be experienced during weapon firing. When 
firing stocked weapons such as rifles, riot guns, o1 
sub-machine guns, the spectacle frame frequently is 
bumped while sighting and often jarred from the 1 
coil. At the same time, because of head position the 
individual no longer looks through the center of spec 
tacle lens so he may experience a blurred or distorted 
target picture and the bothersome spectacle reflec 
tions. The frame would not be as annoying in hand 
gun firing but the blurs or distortions and reflections 
may still be present, with all these shortcomings being 
eliminated by contact lenses. 


Contact lenses should, as a general rule, be ex 
pected to have no deleterious effect upon the perform 
ance of police duties after the initial adaptation 
period. Correspondence from police officers who are 
wearing contacts indicates that they have experienced 
no unusual situations in which the lenses have inte 
fered with the performance of duty. Thus, when 
visual considerations indicate that contact lenses 
should be prescribed, they can be expected not to in 
terfere with the performance ol police duties in all 
but rare instances. Nor should the need for contact 
lens prescription to correct visual delects disqualify 
candidates for service in police units. 





man left the post of assistant to the Adjutant General of the Military 
Department of Maryland to become State Police superintendent. He 
is not a newcomer to state law enforcement, however, having pre- 
viously headed the Maryland State Police from June, 1949 to June, 


1951, to fill the unexpired term of the late Colonel Beverly Ober. 


A native of Chestertown on the Maryland Eastern Shore, Colonel 
Jarman began his military career in 1916 when he enlisted in the 
National Guard and served on active duty on the Mexican Border. 
Following graduation from St. John’s College in Annapolis in 1917 
he was called to active service for the duration of World War I, 
returning to civilian life with rank of Captain. Early in 1941 he 
entered active military service and served three years overseas. Upon 





discharge as a Colonel in 1946 he accepted position with the Veterans 
Administration in Richmond, Va., returning to Maryland in 1949. 





In 1951 he returned to active military assignment in the National 


Guard Bureau in Washington, D. C. 
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N. C. BANS UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The North Carolina Legislature has enacted House 
Bill No. 118, amending the General Statutes, to pro- 
hibit police employees from becoming members ol 
trade unions or labor unions, Colonel James R. 
Smith, of the North Carolina Highway Patrol, reports. 
rhe bill applies not only to state employees, but to 
those of cities, towns and other agencies and units 
of government. Provisions of the act are: 


ARTICLE 11 
PUBLIC EMPLOYEES PROHIBITED FROM 
BECOMING MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS 
OR LABOR UNIONS 

“G.S. 95-85 Employees of Units of Government 
Prohibited from Becoming Members of Trade Unions 
or Labor Unions. No employee of the State of North 
of North Carolina, or of any agency, office, institu 
tion or instrumentality thereof, or any employee ol 
a city, town, county, or other municipality or agency 
thereof, or any public employee or employees of an 
entity or instrumentality of government shall be, 
become, or remain a member of any trade union, 
labor union, or labor organization which is, or may 
become, a part of or affliated in any way with any 
national or international labor union, federation, or 
organization, and which has as its purpose or one of 
its purposes, collective bargaining with any employe 
mentioned in this Article with respect to grievances, 
labor disputes, wages or salary, rates ol pay, hours ol 
employment, or the conditions of work of such em 
ployees. Nor shall such an employee organize or aid, 
assist, or promote the organization of any such trade 
union, labor union, or labor organization, or affiliate 
with any such organization in any capacity what 
soever. 

“The terms ‘employee’ ‘public employee’ or ‘em 
ployees’ whenever used in this Section shall mean any 
regular and full-time employee engaged exclusively 
in law enforcement or fire protection activity. 

“G.S. 95-86 Contracts Between Units of Govern 
ment and Labor Unions, Trade Unions or Labor On 
ganizations Concerning Public Employees Declared 
to be Illegal. Any agreement, or contract, between 
the governing authority of any city, town, county, 01 
other municipality, or between any agency, unit, o1 
instrumentality thereof, or between any agency, in- 
strumentality, or institution of the State of North 
Carolina, and any labor union, trade union, or labo 
organization, as bargaining agent for any public em- 
ployees of such city, town, county or other munici- 
pality, or agency or instrumentality of government, 
is hereby declared to be against the public policy of 
the State, illegal, unlawful, void and of no effect. 

“G.S. 95-87 Penalty for Violation of Article. Any 
violation of the provisions of this Article is hereby 
declared to be a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, 
plea of guilty or plea of nolo contendere shall be 
punishable in the discretion of the court. 

“G.S. 95-88 No provisions of Article 10 of Chapte) 
95 Applicable to Units of Government o Their Em- 








POLICE UNIONS 


¢ How Many ? 

¢ Where Are They ? 

Why Police Unions ? 
What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 


bound. 
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ployees. Vhe provisions of Article 10 of Chapter 95 
of the General Statutes shall vot apply to the State 
of North Carolina or any agency, institution, or in 
strumentality thereof or the employees of same not 
shall the provisions of Article 10 of Chapter 95 of the 
General Statutes apply to any public employees o1 
any employees of any town, city, county or other 
municipality or the agencies or instrumentalities 
thereof, nor shall said Article apply to employees ol 
the State or any agencies, instrumentalities or institu- 
tions thereol or to any public employees whatsoever.” 
The law became effective July 5, 1959, 30 days from 
and after its ratification by the General Assembly. 


McCall's Talks About Firearms Problem 


In a feature article directing attention to the some 
14,000 lives to be lost this year because of the easy 
availability or irresponsible use of firearms—and the 
inadequacies in our weapons laws—the June issue of 
McCall's magazine comes out with a strong appeal 
lor more stringent weapons legislation. 

Over 100,000 Americans are wounded or maimed 
by deadly weapons every year, the article states, but 
the startling fact is that these statistics do not arise 
from use of weapons by criminals. They are the result 
of actions of outwardly rational people, with most of 
the accidents or incidents taking place in the home. 

The accessibility and availability of a weapon, 
plus the no-restrictions sale of ammunition, can be 
limited by proper weapons laws. McCall's suggests 
uniform state laws and a national law with provi 
sions such as those that were defeated in Congress 
last year by the powerful organized lobby of sports 
men and gun enthusiasts. 

Since McCall's has proved to be a force in influenc- 
ing public opinion in other fields, the article is certain 
to cause a fair percentage of people, who heretofore 
have given no thought to the inadequacy of firearms 
legislation, to be informed on the subject and perhaps 
lend support to future efforts to secure adequate legis- 
lation. 


DON L. KOOKEN 

Word has belatedly reached [ACP Headquarters 
of the passing of Don L. Kooken, retired Captain of 
the Indiana State Police, in Hammond, Ind., on May 
27th. 

Captain Kooken organized the training unit in the 
Indiana State Police and upon retiring organized the 
department of police administration at Indiana Uni 
versity, where he served as professor and department 
chairman for the past 13 years. He was the last surviy 
ing member of the ““T-Men Untouchables,” who were 
a group of Treasury agents who worked with the 
Chicago police to break up the Capone gang. He had 
been an investigator for Chicago's “Secret Six,” an 
organization formed as a crime fighting unit in the 
early 1950s 
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New High In FBI Cooperative Services 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
during the 1959 fiscal year several new peaks wer 
reached in the use of cooperative services which the 
FBI makes available to other law enforcement 
agencies. 

According to Mr. Hoover, requests for scientific 
examinations by the FBI Laboratory rose to 36,812 
in the year ending June 30, 1959. These requests 
involved 162,918 specimens and required a record 
breaking total of 184,993 examinations. Municipal, 
county and state law enforcement agencies in all parts 
of the Nation availed themselves of the Laboratory's 
cost-free services, he said. 

On the average working day, the FBI's Identifica 
tion Division received 19,713 sets of fingerprints from 
police departments and other authorized agencies. On 
June 30, 1959, its files contained 152,594,022 finger 
print cards representing an estimated 74,791,000 
persons. On the basis of “stop notices” placed against 
the fingerprints of fugitives at the request of law en 
forcement agencies, a record total of 16,435 fugitives 
were identified and data concerning their wher 
abouts was sent the interested authorities by the Iden 
tification Division during the fiscal year 

Mr. Hoover stated that the FBI also assisted, upon 
request, in 2,556 police training schools and con 
ducted two sessions of the FBI National Academy 
during this 12-month period. .\ total of 176 officers 
completed these two sessions, raising to 3,722 the total 
number of officers who have been graduated from the 
National Academy. 

In addition, the FBI sponsored two series of special 
law enforcement conferences in the fiscal year. Th 
first series, launched last fall, was devoted to the prob 
lem of bombings and threats of bombings of religious 
and educational institutions. ‘The second series ol 
special conferences, held this spring, dealt with o1 
ganized crime and racketeering. 


ID Cards In Color For Rochester 


The Police Bureau of Rochester, N. Y., 
one of the first in the United States to acquire colon 
ID cards. More than 500 patrolmen, detectives, and 
officers were photographed in June in a two-day “sit 


became 


ting” session. 

About 70 members of the Monroe County Sherift’s 
Department, 10 members of the county District At 
torney’s staff, and members of the Rochester Fire Pre 
vention Bureau also were photographed in color at 
the same time. 

Police Chief William A. 
change-over from black-and-white to color “a great 
improvement.” 

“A color picture is much better than black-and 


Winfield termed the 


white for positive identification,’ he comments 
“because it gives a much greater descriptive picture 


of a person's hair, coloring and complexion. Color is 


The Police Chief 




















far superior to black-and-white in mug shots of sus 
pects, and its value in crime scene photography is im 
measurable. As color film is improved and made even 
faster, I fully expect color to replace black-and-white 
photography in all police work. You can buy a police 
badge in almost any five-and-ten cent store, but a 
badge in itself is no proof that its wearer is a police 
officer. And, with increasing number of guards in 
industry who wear police-type uniforms, the uniform 
is no prool that a man is an officer. A photo-identifi 
cation card, however, corresponding to the officer's 
badge number or rank, identifies an officer beyond 
doubt. This is especially important to the plain 
clothes detective.” 

The color photographs, made and processed by 
Rochester Laboratory, Inc., Webster, New York, are 
laminated back-to-back with personal identification 
data cards into a wallet-size plastic folder. Kodak 
Ektacolor Film, in 100-foot rolls, was used to make the 


color pt ints. 


Bill Would Open Social Security 
Records To Trace Deserting Parents 


H.R. 2446, a bill to amend the Social Security Act 
to permit, under certain circumstances, the disclosure 
of current addresses of husbands and parents who 
have deserted their families, was introduced in the 
U. S. House of Representatives carly in this session 
of Congress and referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The bill was reintroduced in this session 
by Representative William B. Widnall of New Jersey 
alter it failed to be reported out of committee during 
the 1958 session. 

Phe bill provides that upon the request of the wel 
fare agency of a state or a political subdivision thereol, 
or of a court of competent jurisdiction, the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare shall disclose the 
most recent address contained in any social security 
files of any person who is certified by such agency o1 
court as failing, without lawful excuse, to provide for 
the support and maintenance of his wife in destitute 
and necessitous circumstances or of his or her mino1 
children or children under the age of 16 in destitute 
or necessitous circumstances. There is a limitation 
that disclosure shall be made only if the request is on 
behalf of such wife or such child or children and shall 
be used by the agency or court only on their behall. 

Support for the bill has increased this year, and if 
a sufficient number of citizens and officials express 
interest in passage of the bill it might be the subject 
of public hearings when Congress reconvenes. 

The prevalency of desertion and non-support cases, 
on which police spend a great deal of time, was the 
subject of the IACP Legislative Committee’s report 
in 1957. Police administrators were urged then to let 
their Congressmen know of their interest in the pro 
posed amendment, and the plea is again renewed by 
Legislative Committee member James W. Stewart, 
Chief of County Detectives, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
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A trooper of the Virginia State Police speeds un- 
hesitatinly along the highway in answer to a call that 
the bank of a small town is being robbed. With no 
regard for his personal safety, he disarms one bandit 
only to die in the hard path of duty as another, 
unseen, empties a revolver into his back. 


A B-17 is overdue on a mission to Munich. Ground 
crews wait with waning hope but too soon realize 
that a Virginia State Trooper who has answered his 
country’s call to arms will never again patrol his 
beloved countryside. 


A patrol car cuts through the rain and darkness at 
high Speed as the driver takes his life into his hands 
nan attempt to overtake a dangerous violator before 
he kills. A drunken driver weaves crazily into his path 
to end a trooper’s last patrol. 


So die policemen. In these and other ways, 23 uni 
formed members of the Virginia State Police have 
given their lives in the line of duty. Twelve have died 
in traffic crashes, four were shot to death by criminals 
or maniacs, three were killed in action during World 
War II, two died in a plane crash while on an official 
errand of mercy, one was killed subduing a runaway 
horse at a fair and one perished from exposure afte1 
an all-night and successful manhunt in the mountains. 


For police officers who die on duty there are no 
cenotaphs or public memorial services. If the public 
notices their passing, they are forgotten all too soon 
and their bereaved families face a bitter struggle {on 
existence since good policemen do not accrue wealth. 
Phough they live still in the memories of those who 
were close to them, the people they served have little 
knowledge of the stern standards of devotion and 
courage to which they adhered and which their com- 
panions must ever uphold. 


One man, perhaps more than any other in Virginia, 
felt this sentiment and, an artist in his own right, 
visualized the first memorial art gallery in the nation 
to commemorate the supreme sacrifices of police off- 
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So Die Policemen 


Memorial Gallery 


BY HIRAM M. SMITH, JR. 


Director, Public Information 





Virginia State Police 


Richmond 10, Virginia 


In the photograph at left, standing 
beside the memorial to Ins pe cto) WV. 
Neville Hatcher is his mother. No photo 
graph of Inspector Hatcher could be 
located for portrait purposes and artist 
Walter Whitehead conceived this painting 
as a fitting tribute to his memory. 


cers. He is G. Watson James, Jr., who has now retired 
but who edited The Trooper, official magazine of the 
Virginia State Police, and who has done more than 
the groundwork on an official history of the Depart 
ment. He is well known for his work in oils, pastels 
and watercolors and thoroughly acquainted with 
those who travel in the high circles of Virginia art. 
Mr. James had been inspired with the idea through 
conversation with the widow of a sergeant who is 
numbered among the dead so he took his plan to Col 
C. W. Woodson, Jr., Superintendent of the Depart 
ment, in 1943. While Colonel Woodson was recep 
tive, there were no state funds available for such a 
project. Undeterred, Mr. James was certain he could 
persuade prominent artists to execute the various 
portraits as a, public service and, further, that certain 
dealers would donate artists’ materials and frames 


He was right. The first two artists approached were 
enthusiastic and the dealers caught the spirit. But 
there were difficulties. The war interfered, Colonel 
Woodson was far away with the Navy, the work had 
to be done from photographs and, lastly, since the 
portraits were to hang in a state building, the Stat 
Art Commission had to pass on cach 

Finally, with the war over, in 1947, 12 portraits 
were ready—one of which had been painted by Mr. 
James. It was then decided to go ahead with the 
formal dedication which took place June 25 of that 
vear. 

Wearing white gloves and white cap covers, an 
honor guard of troopers stationed themselves at 
parade rest with their backs to the veiled portraits 
Virginia officials, many of whom had former or present 
association with the Department, families of the de 
ceased, the artists and other guests filled the room 

\fter several addresses and formal acceptance, th 
honor guard was called to attention. On “about face’ 
they executed the movement and grasped the covers 
With the command “unveil,” each member dropped 
a veil to the floor and stood back at hand salute. 
Those who had known the men were alone with theit 
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memories and the splendid dream of Mr. James had 
come true. 

There have been three subsequent unveilings since 
the one that day bring the gallery to completion. 
\]I portraits are superby done with many having little 
background details pertinent to the Department o1 
to some section of Virginia. 


[wenty-two were executed from photographs and 
cle scriptions by those who knew the subjec ts. All wear 
the uniform worn by the Department at the time they 
served. For one man, W. Neville Hatcher, who was 
shot to death by a felon in 1928, no photograph could 


be found. 


This difficulty was beautifully overcome by artist 
Walter Whitehead who painted a draped shield 
crested by a likeness of Trooper Hatcher's badge. The 
shield bears the Latin inscription “Imago eius non 
nobis est, sed memoria nunquam  peribit” which, 
loosely translated, is “The image is no longer with us 
but the memory will never perish.” Below the shield 
is the trooper’s cap and belt and in the background 
a vista of blue-green Virginia hills. 


\lso an integral part of the Gallery is a magnificent 
I1-by-10-foot fresco mural done by Marion Junkin, 
Professor of Art at Washington and Lee University. 
In color, it depicts a wrecked automobile with an 
injured person beside it. Against another background 
of Virginia mountains, a trooper directs trafic while 
another renders first aid. Imposed upon the side of it 
to which the 


are the words of the “Trooper's Pledge” 


dead men held true. 


“T shali consider no sacrifice too great in the pe 


formance of my duty 





Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., 
presided at the unveiling ceremony for the first 12 
portraits in the Memorial Art Gallery, June 25, 1947 
Second trooper from the left is Joseph W. Thomas 
who was killed in the line of duty June 20, 1950. His 
portrait now hangs in the Gallery. 
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Calls Small Cars More Dangerous 


Small cars are potentially more dangerous than the 
larger, heavier Detroit models, but there’s no reason 
why they can’t be made twice as safe as heavy cars, 
according to John O. Moore, director of automotive 
crash injury research at Cornell University. 

Speaking at the 12th annual Michigan Rural 
Health Conference, Moore said small cars seem -to 
have a completely different pattern from large cars 
in accidents. 


Incomplete statistics, he said, indicates that the 
small car turns over twice as often, but it seems to 


protect its occupants better when it rolls over. 


“Many small cars now on the market don’t have 
enough structure ahead of the driver to protect him,” 
Moore said. “They need to be made with a forward 
structure that can absorb energy—soak it up like a 


sponge.” 


He said small cars need the same safety devices 
that “should be standard equipment” on large cars— 
seat belts, padded visors and instrument panels, steer- 
ing wheels that bend before the driver's chest bends, 
and door locks that prevent persons from being 


thrown out upon impact. Automotive News 
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\bout 120 years ago, a young enlightened Ha- 


walian monarch, Kamehameha III, approved an act 
of his “legislature” that laid the cornerstone for what 
is today the modern, efficient Honolulu Police De- 
partment. 


In November, 1840 King Kamehameha III ap- 
proved an act authorizing employment of peace of- 
ficers by his Governors of the principal Islands in the 
Kingdom of Hawaii. 


(his came only 11 years after Sir Robert Peel won 
approval of Parliament for the establishment of the 
world’s first true municipal police organization, the 
London Police. 


And it was five years before the City of New York 
followed the English example and adopted a “day 
and night” police force “not to exceed 800 men.” 


From its meager beginnings, the police system in 
the Hawaiian Islands traveled a circuitous, often- 
times difficult road that saw it frequently entwined 
in crass political machinations. 


In the early 1900's, elected sheriffs ran the police 
force of Honolulu, capital city of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Public indignation over police laxity, political in 


volvement and suspected illegality finally forced a 
complete reorganization, and in January, 1932 the 
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xt Salute te Police of 
Whe “SOtk's" Capital 


By Dan Katz 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
(Reprinted by courtesy of 
The Honolulu Star Bulletin) 


This a n¢ 

ded photo pi 
Hows Lilie H ( 
police TOrCE ned 
bejore the police ti 
fi0on ”n downtow? 
Honolulu sometime 


n the late 1800's 


early 1900's 


Ferritorial Governor signed an act to accomplis! 
that end. 

As it exists to this day, the Governoi appoints 
five-man Police Commission which has the power to 
appoint and remove the Chief of Police. That author 
ity has only been invoked three times since 1932. Th« 
present Chief of Police, Dan S. C. Liu, is rounding 
out his ninth year as executive head of the Honolulu 
Department. 

The Police Commission is a_ policy-making bod) 
exclusively. [t takes no direct part in law enforce 
ment operations or administrative affairs. Those re 
sponsibilities rest with the police chief. 

The department itself is made up of approxi 
mately 500 officers, ably assisted by 199 reservists 
members of the community who volunteer and can 
qualify for police service. 

The Police Department of the Capital City of the 
50th State is unique in a number of respects 

1. Its personnel reflects the cosmopolitan popula 
tion of Honolulu, with men and women of every 
racial grouping and many national origins repre 
sented, including Japanese, Chinese, English 
German, Irish, Filipino, Korean, Hawaiian and 
Negro, to mention only a few 

2. It is the only American police force eve called 
upon to function under direct attack by a foreign 
enemy, as was the case in December, 1941 
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3. Though separated by more than 2,000 miles 
from the Mainland, it has pioneered in juvenile de- 
linquency control work through its establishment in 
1924 of the Junior Police Organization, which en- 
compasses hundreds of school age boys and girls. 


f. It polices the City of Honolulu as well as the 
County of Honolulu—comprising the Island of Oahu 
with a total of 604 square mile$ and a population of 
more than 380,000. 


5. The Honolulu Police Department was the first 
to form a Reserve Police force in July, 1941, draw- 
ing upon qualified civic-minded men from the com- 
munity to serve at least one night a week as fully 
authorized guardians of law and order. This force 
of reserve officers is still active and plays an impor- 
tant role in supplying sorely needed manpower. 


The end of World War II found the Honolulu 
police in much the same straits as other American 
police departments. Population exploded; new areas 
sprang up requiring police service and protection; 
motor trafic and resultant problems doubled and 
then tripled; crime spurted upward; the juvenile 
delinquent became a real problem. 

The Police Department of Honolulu found itself 
straining to the breaking point, trying to keep pace 
with the many reponsibilities thrust upon it. 


Under the administration of Chief Liu, recognized 
internationally for his achievements in police service 
and science, the department has slowly been making 
forward strides, both in facilities and improved work- 
ing conditions 


\ new Police Headquarters building is being 
readied fo1 occupancy within a year that will house 
the very latest in mechanical and scientific equipment 
devised for law enforcement agencies. Within anothe 
month the department will have close to 450 mobile 
units equipped with the newest type of frequency 
modulation (FM) three-way radio communications 
(The Honolulu Police first began using radio in 
patrol cars as early as 1930.) 


Che United States State Department has recognized 
the high caliber of the department by designating it 
as a center of advance training for police officials 
from the Free World nations of the Far East 


Chief Liu has placed great emphasis on courtesy 
and service to the public and during his nine years 
in office complaints from the public against police 
oficers have dwindled in marked contrast to the 
sharp increase in letters of commendation. 


‘ 


Although Honolulu is a “seaport town” as well as 
a base of thousands of Armed Forces personnel, 
visitors here express Open amazement ove the ab 


sence of “red light’’ and other centers of vice 


Prostitution, gambling, narcotics and liquor laws 
are closely enforced. What vice operations do exist 
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are carried out clandestinely and in constant fear of 
exposure by police. 

With the close cooperation of Federal agencies, 
Honolulu police have virtually driven heroin and 
opium traffickers out of business—a remarkable ac- 
complishment in view of the fact that Honolulu is a 
port-ol-call for ships and planes traveling from the 
Orient. 


OFFICER AUTHORS MANUAL 





SPECIAL To THE POLICE CHIEF 


Set. Edward W. Jones, North Carolina State High- 
way Patrol, examines here the first-off-the-press copy 
of his recently published manual, “Police Pursuit 
Driving.” The veteran patrol non-com has put 23 
years of experience in precision auto maneuvering 
between the covers of the 115-page book. It will be 
used as an official text in the patrol’s annual basic 
training school. Sgt. Jones is a graduate of the FBI 
National Academy, the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, and the Southern Police Institute, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA—Paul B. Weston, retired 
Deputy Inspector of the New York City Police De- 
partment, has been appointed to the faculty of Sacra- 
mento State College to teach police administration 
and traffic control and to direct the firearms instruc- 


tion program 
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Oue Wau's Carcer in Review 


Chief Marcus H. Miles, well known to countless 
police officials through the Maryland State Pistol 
Championships held each year at Sparrows Point, 
Maryland, retired from active service in November, 
1958, at the close of a 42-year police career. We are 


grateful to retired Chief Inspector Joseph H. Itzel, 
of the Baltimore, Md., Police Department for this 
interesting resume of Chief Miles’ career. Chief Miles, 
who is now in wll health, resides at 717 E Street, Spar- 


rows Point 19, Maryland. 


There are two kinds of men in the world—those 
who sail and those who drift; those who choose the 


ports to which they will go and skillfully and boldly 
shape their course across the sea with the wind or 
against it, and those who let winds and tides carry 
them where they will. The men who sail, in due time, 
arrive; those who drift often cover greater distances 
and face far greater perils, but they never make port. 

The man who sails knows where he wants to go and 
what he wants to do. He does not wait for luck or 
fortune or favorable currents, he depends on himself 
and expects little from circumstances. 


Such a man is Marcus H. Miles. 


He is a man who set his course. Through skill, in- 
tegrity and leadership he became Chief of Police of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company's Sparrows Point 
Plant, the largest steel plant in the world, not [a1 
from Baltimore. 


Forty-two years ago Chief Miles came from Eastern 
Shore Maryland to the Sparrows Point Police Depart- 
ment. At that time there were only 15 men on the 
force, but, as the organization grew, so did he. He 
began his career as a clerk and then moved to the posi- 
tions of ambulance driver, patrolman, sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, captain, until finally in 1930 he assumed th« 
position of Chicf of Police. Under his direction his 
department has expanded, until today it contains 
almost 200 men. 


To talk about the Chief means to talk about his 
work, for he has made his work his life. On and oft 
the job his activities have been those which have con- 
stantly contributed to police protection and to crime 
prevention, 


In his position as Chief of Police, he was respon 
sible for guarding the property of, and keeping the 
peace in, the Sparrows Point Plant, where over 30,000 
people are employed in an area totaling some 4.000 
acres. This is obviously no small assignment. 


As one measure of the kind of job his department 
is doing is the fact that with over 30,000 people en- 
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tering and leaving the Sparrows Point area daily, 
there has not been one pedestrian traffic fatality in 
the last eighteen years. With such an outstanding 
safety record it is no wonder that Chief Miles has 
been repeatedly honored by the Maryland Trafhi 
Commission and by the American Automobile Associ 
ation. 

It might be said that Chief Miles is the father of 
the Maryland State Pistol Championships. In 1940 he 
was the guiding hand in the formation of these an 
nual events which are sponsored by the Sparrows 
Point Police Department Pistol and Revolver Club 
under the auspices of the National Rifle Association 
The size of these contests has grown to such an extent 
that the entrants, who come from all parts of th 
country, will have to be limited to five hundr 
marksmen next vear. 


One of the Chiel’s most noteworthy contributions 
to the community has been his eagerness to help teen 
agers. And the formation of the Sparrows Point Polic« 
Department Junior Rifle League is a concrete ex 
ample of his help. In 1945 when the community was 
having considerable trouble with youngsters who 
were using B.B. rifles and .22 caliber rifles in such a 
manner as to endanger the residents and property ol 
Sparrows Point, the Chief made available an indoot 
rifle range where he and the members of his stafl 
taught the safe and intelligent use of firearms. 

Phese are still a part of the Chief's extra curricula 
activities. The boys’ teams were so popular that som 
of the girls of the community also wanted to form a 
group and, much to the consternation of the boys, 
have taken the league championships seven years i 
a row. 

Chief Miles has been continuously active in pro 
fessional and fraternal organizations. He is a lil 
member of the Maryland Law Enforcement Officers 
having served as that organization’s third president 
for two terms; a life member of NRA, a member ol 
IACP and the NPOA, of the Kiwanis of Sparrows 
Point, of the Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, and 
is still active in the YMCA at the very young age ol 87 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department A 











Unchain The Policeman Within! 

Plato in his Republic reported a conversation 
between Socrates and a_ skeptical student named 
Glaucon. Generally, the issue seemed to be whethe1 
man did justice—that is, acted properly and in keep 
ing with what society deems right and wrong—because 
he wanted to or because he was afraid of the conse- 
quences olf bad behavior. 

Glaucon referred to the legend of Gyges, a poor 
and insignificant shepherd in the service of the reign- 
ing sovereign of ancient Lydia. One day there was 
a violent storm, during which the earth split apart, 
apparently from an earthquake. 

Gyges walked over to the yawning gulf and peered 
down. There he saw a massive metal horse with a 
window in its side. Gathering his courage he 
scrambled down and looked in the window. 

He was taken back by what he saw. There before 
him was a giant corpse with a golden ring on its 
finger. Conquering his fear, he entered and took the 
ring off the finger of the corpse and put it on his own. 

[his was to become the fabulous ring of Gyges; a 
magical ring with potentials not dreamed of by Gyges 
until a meeting of the shepherds sometime later. 
While seated in the group he turned the ring on his 
finger so that the head was on the inside of his hand. 
He was surprised to hear his companions comment, 
“Where has Gyges gone?” 

Then when he turned the ring around so the head 
extended outward, he again became visible. After a 
few practice tries he was convinced that the ring had 
brought him the power of invisibility—and he was 
correct. Gyges’ quandary was what to do with this 
great power. 

\s the legend goes, Gyges succeeded in having him- 
self elected a representative of the shepherds to report 
to the throne as to the status of the flocks. Ultimately 
he deviated from the path of justice so grossly that he 
seduced the queen, slew the king and took possession 
of the throne. And all of this was possible only be- 
cause of the great power of the ring which through 
invisibility made him immune to punishment. 


In a sense we all at some time have the powe1 
of Gyges, for in our lives there are moments when we 
feel we can make the choice between doing right or 
wrong with immunity—without discovery. Perhaps 
it's on a city street at night, when we are driving 
along alone, with no other cars around, especially no 
police patrol car. We are in a hurry to get home. 
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Would we be more inclined to violate the speeding 
ordinance under these conditons, where the chance of 
apprehension and punishment is fairly well ruled out? 


Going too fast under these conditions is such a tiny 
thing, just a violation of an ordinance, not even a 
petty crime, we might argue. It isn’t even wrong—no 


one is hurt, we might conclude. 


You might reason that with no other cars around 
there would be no danger to yourself or others in 
stepping up your speed, and therefore no harm could 
come from it. And you might add the further con- 
vincer that there is no police officer to punish you 


with a ticket or arrest, so there could be no bad con- 


sequences to your act of speeding. 

But the fallacy and danger of this reasoning is that 
through self-permission given for minor infractions 
of the law, there can come an enlargement of wrong- 
ful activities. And the scope of misbehavior can grow 


until our restraint against misconduct is largely 
whether we will be detected and punished. We've all 
heard the statement “the crime is getting caught.” 
When this status of thinking is reached, society has 
been harmed; we ourselves have been injured. 


The problem of combatting this type of thinking 
has always been a major one for the teacher and the 
minister, fought in the classroom and within the field 
of homiletics. Too often the policeman deals only 
with the area of detection and application of punish- 
ment for misbehavior. He is neither prepared to reach 
back into the mind of the offender and change his 
way of thinking, nor is it possible for him to do so. 


But he can and should try to understand and 
urge some of the vital influences in life that can help 
guide people, particularly the young, into the paths 
of good behavior. Religion looms very large in this 
respect. 

Religion brings before ow peopl at youthful age 
To accept the 
Ten Commandments as a basic rule of life is to later 


the importance of right and wrong. 


accept the man-made laws found in the statute books, 
for with few exceptions those pronouncements of the 
legislature are within the contemplation of the broad 
and specific meaning of the Commandments. 


When the Word of God is accepted as the best 
criterion of human conduct, even in the complica- 
tions of our modern, speed-swept civilization, when 
the will, the desire to do what is right is deeply in- 
grained within us through the training of the thought 
process in the rays of the Divine Light, there is a very 


practical and golden result. 

Not only will we restrain improper action through 
the very desire to behave, and thereby avoid the pit- 
falls of criminality, but our personal lives will feel 
the warm glow of that indescribable self-satisfaction 
which can be called “peace of mind.” 

Unchain the policeman within—and we will not 
need the policeman without! 
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MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco— Andersen, Paul G., Public Safety 
Training Adviser, Public Safety Division, ICA, 
USSMAG, USOM, APO 74, Box B. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain—Hayward, Arthur P., Chief of Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—Sullivan, Charles J., Chief, United 
States Capitol Police. 


KOREA 
Seoul—Lee, Ha Young, Commandant, National Police 
College. 


—Miller, Hersh D., Chief Communications Advisor, 
Korean National Police. 
Simmler, William, Jr., Chief Training Advisor, 
Korean National Police. 
—Yang, Jae Won, Chief of Security Division, National 
Police Headquarters. 
—Yoo, Nae Hyong, Secretary to Director of National 
Police, National Police Headquarters. 
MARYLAND 
Pikesville — Jarman, Colonel Carey, Superintendent, 
Maryland State Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fitchburg—-Darcy, Joseph P., Chief of Police. 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek—Hall, Donald R., Chief of Police. 
Mackinac Island — LaCouture, Ronald A., Chief of 
Mackinac Island State Park Police. 
Roosevelt Park-——-(Muskegon Heights P. O.) Caputo, 
Peter, Chief of Police, 900 Oakridge Road. 
MINNESOTA 
Virginia—Lindeman, Emil, Chief of Police. 
MISSOURI 
Kirkwood—Durbin, Max A., Chief of Police. 
NEW YORK 
Amityville, L. I.—-Kay, William J., Chief of Police. 
Angola—Murphy, Leonard J., Chief of Police. 
Copiague—Gardiner, William H., Captain Commanding 
Training Division, Suffolk County Police Dept. 
New York—Montague, Henry B., Postal Inspector in 
Charge, New York Division, Postal Inspection 
Service, General Post Office. 
Wagner, Harold A., Captain, USAF Air Police, 
Provost Marshal Headquarters, Det. 10, TUSLOG, 
APO 289. 
SWITZERLAND 
Basel—Wieser, Werner E., Dr., Police Captain, Chief of 
Special Branch, Box 335. 
TEXAS 
Dallas—Batchelor, Charles, Deputy Chief of Police. 
—Curry, Jesse E., Assistant Chief of Police. 
—King, Glen D., Captain of Police. 
—Lunday, R. H., Deputy Chief of Police. 
—Lumpkin, George L., Deputy Chief of Police. 
—Stevenson, M. W., Deputy Chief of Police. 
Galena Park—Cox, E. A., Chief of Police. 
Temple—Berry, A. C., Chief of Police. 
THAILAND 
Bangkok—Rakshanaves, Vichit, Lt. Col., National Thai 
Police, Border Patrol, General Hdqts, Box 886. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Cosjun, A. Celalettin, Chief of Police, Ankara 
Emniyet Muduru. 
Gerceker, A. Ragip, Director of Personnel & Safety, 
Turkish National Police, Emniyet Muduru. 
Izmir — Emrealp, Navzat, Chief of Police, Emniyet 


Muduru. 
WISCONSIN 
Madison—Gruber, Richard F., Acting Chief of Police. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—Collins, George L., Training Divi- 
sion, International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
INDONESIA 
Porrong—Djojosoewito, R. Mohammad Soeoekti, Major, 
Mobile Brigade Academy, National Police, Djawa 
Timur. 
PANAMA 
Panama City—Arauz V., Alejandro E., 
Guardia Nacional de Panama. 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Magdato, Juan R., Supply Officer, National 
Bureau of Investigation. 
Quezon City— Alger, Juan Alzate, Captain, Philippine 
Constabulary. 
—~Armada, Lamberto Resol, Ist Lieutenant, Philippine 
Constabulary. 
Campos, Cicero C., Captain, Philippine Constabul- 
ary. 
THAILAND 
Bangkok — Limsuklu, Thongchai, Sergeant, Thailand 
Police Department, Camp Maresuen, Hua Hin. 
VIETNAM 
Saigon—Don, LeQuang, Inspector, Headquarters, Viet 
nam National Police. 
—Yang, Phan-Thanh, Lieutenant, Vietnam National 
Police, Tran-Hung Dao Boulevard. 
VIRGINIA 
Falls Church—Strauss, Ralph V., Colonel, USA-Ret 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Lieutenant, 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Mohr, Alvert, Jr., President, John Mohr & 
Sons, 3200 East $6th Street 





. ‘ 7 . . 
City Employees and Unionization 
(An editorial from Western City magazine) 

As state legislatures in several western states got 
under way with their biennial sessions they wer 
faced this year by a new wave of lobbying by special 
interest public employee groups seeking to establish 
wages, hours ,and working conditions as matters ol 
state law, rather than under the control of governing 
bodies such as city councils and boards of education 
—where they now are and where they should be 
There is need of some agonizing reappraisal in this 
Situation. .. 

Right along with the agonizing reappraisal there 
needs to be some backbone stiffening by local govern 
ing bodies to meet these challenges and maintain at 
the local level these essential prerogatives of home 
rule. 

In many western cities a substantial degree of un 
ionization of city employees in crafts and fire services 
has already been accomplished. Where employees 
choose to pay union dues, that is their own business, 
so long as the basic distinction between public em 
ployment and private employment is recognized. The 
distinction is that public employees are part of the 
body politic from which they would seek special 
privilege. Carried to the extreme, therefore, a strike 
against the city would be a strike against themselves 
Most public employees have civil service advantages 
and rights that give them security of employment fat 
and above that of private employment—but at the 
same time most sensibly written civil service laws 
forbid those under their protection from taking an 
active hand in promoting political objectives 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Aug. 3-5—National Conference of Police Associations, 
7th Annual Conference, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 3-6— Associated Police Communications Officers, 
National Conference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Aug. 7-8—Annual Retraining Session, Alumni Associ- 
ation of the Southern Police Institute, Hotel du- 
Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Sept. 1-4—International Congress of Traffic Police, Fed- 
eral Police Institute, Hiltrup, Essen, Germany. 
(International Police Horse Show is being held 
the same week.) 


SEPT. 27-OCT. 1—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, 66th Annual Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, New York City, N. Y. 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Waukonsa 
and Warden Hotels (Registration at the Wau- 
konsa), Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-14—New 
Police, Poland Spring House, Poland Springs, 
Maine. 


England Association of Chiefs. of 


Oct. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
Stardust South and Stardust Hotels, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Oct. 21-22—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 


Keep America Beautiful, Inc., reports in its Signs 
of Progress that as result of anti-litter laws and edu- 
cational activities highway cleanup costs on a 58-mile 
stretch of highway dropped from $12,228 in 1957 to 
$9,481 in 1958; Oregon slashed right-of-way cleanup 
and servicing of barrels from $138,000 in 1955 to 
$90,636 in 1957; New York City in a new 5781-block 
survey in its five boroughs rated 85 per cent of side- 
walks clean, a gain of 51 per cent in sidewalks classed 
good or excellent over the 1955 survey. 
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Bloomington, I[llinois, Population 
10,000. A balanced and growing city in central Illinois. 
Present Chief is retiring. Salary, $6240-$7450. Apply to 


CHIEF OF POLICE. 


Mr. Eugene G. Moody, City Manager, Bloomington, III. 


CHIEF OF POLICE. Madison, Wisconsin Applications will 
be received to October 1, 1959. Salary range $783 to $927 
per month, first raise after six months, and after 18 
months to $850, the maximum of basic range; longevity 
step increases of : of base pay at beginning of 8th, 
12th and 16th years of continuous services to maximum 
of $927. Appointment will be made by the Police and Fire 
Commission. Application should be made on form avail- 
able from James E. Doyle, Secretary, Madison Police 
and Fire Commission, 110 East Main Street, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 


POLICE CHEMIST. Phoenix, Arizona. Applications re- 
ceived through September 10. Salary $550-$630 per month. 
21 to 60 years of age. To direct chemical testing program 
for percentage of alcoholism; lab analysis and preparing 
evidence for court presentation. Graduate from 4-year 
school in chemistry, physics or criminalistics. Apply Per- 
sonnel Department, City Hall, Phoenix, Arizona. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











CHIEF OF PoLice. Retiring after 20 years service, in 
which worked through ranks of patrolman to Captain of 
Detectives, Director of Training, Personnel and Public 
telations in a large Midwest police department. Age 42, 
6’, 185, med. build, no physical defects. Trained by FBI 
National Academy, Northwestern Traffic Institute, other 
special courses including civilian defense, bomb disposal 
and first aid. Two years experience as reporter and col- 
umnist. Married, two children. Write PO 8590, c/o IACP, 
616 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


CHIEF OF POLICE. Wishes to locate in Western U. S. if 
possible in city of about 10,000. Experience includes that 
of deputy sheriff in Washoe County, Nevada. Address 
replies to Mr. Douglas C. Ingram, 1880 Citron Street, 
Reno, Nevada. 

CHIEF OF PoLiceE. Wishes to locate in South or West. 
Veteran, World War II, complete administrative and 
supervisory experience, extensive training in state and 
regional training schools. Write PO 8591, c/o IACP, 616 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





POLYETHYLENE BaGs in which Creighton Shirt Com- 
pany packs its police shirts now are imprinted with 
the warning, “To avoid danger of suffocation, keep 
away from babies and children--Do not use in cribs, 
beds, carriages or play pens. This bag is not a toy.” 
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( TRAINING 
CALENDAR | 








(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Sept. 14—(to Oct. 2) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 14—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Two-week course in Accident Investigation, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 14—(to Jan. 26), Fall Semester, Police Science, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach 4, Calif. 

Sept. 14—(to Dec. 4), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 14—Five-day, Eleventh Annual Crime School, Boul- 
der, Colo. (For information write Chief M. M. 
Teegarden, Police Headquarters, Boulder, Colo.) 

Sept. 17—-1959-1960 Traftic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 19—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Sept. 28—22nd Northern California Peace Officers’ 
School. Five Weeks. Concord Police Association 
Academy, Diablo Valley College, Concor, Calif. 

Oct. 5—Two-week course, Supervision of Police Person- 
nel and Activity, Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 5—(to Oct. 23) Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 12—Five-day Traflic Court Conference, Northwest- 
ern University School of Law, Chicago, IIl. 

Nov. 16—Five-day Traftic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIL. 

Noy. 18—Two-Day, Third Annual Southern California 
Police-Community Relations Institute, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach 4, California. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Noy. 30—(to Dec. 18) Traffic Law for Police,, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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Jan. 4-15 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investigation 


of Crime, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jan. 25 -Feb. 5 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Municipal Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Feb. 8-19 — Mid-Winter Seminar. Methods and Techni 
ques of Instruction, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 8, Ky 

Feb. 29 - March 11— Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Apr. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
iute, Chicago 11, IIL 

Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tuie, Chicago 11, IIL 





The Chairman of the IACP Legislative Com 
mittee is drafting annual report of the Com 
mittee for presentation at the New York Con 
ference. He would like to have IACP members 
advise him of proposed or impending bills o1 
legislation which would be helpful in making 
This Com 
mittee’s work covers only the legislative field 


the report as complete iS possible. 


within the United States. Please lend your as 
sistance in this by sending such information to 
Donald S. Leonard, Chairman, IACP Legisla 
tive Committee, 171-66 Huntington Road, Det 
roit, Michigan. 
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FEDERAL GRENADES 


THE ““WORK HORSES” OF THE TEAR GAS ARSENAL 


When the use of long-range equipment is not required, 
grenades offer the cheapest and most practical method 
of producing a heavy tear-gas concentration over a 
large area. Federal Grenades offer many advantages 
not obtainable in any competitive grenades. They con- 


| aa... tain more real tear gas (CN) — up to 5 times as much. 
ig They are loaded with solid gas — no vials to break or — 
rooscuast =| liquid to spill. They produce VISIBLE clouds so that you =e 


can see the gas cloud and operate with an accurate 
knowledge of its location and direction of travel. Fed- 
eral Grenades are the choice of departments from coast- 
to-coast and in foreign countries throughout the world. 
You too can have the world's finest tear-gas grenades. 
They cost no more than inferior competitive equipment. 


Federal Laboratories, Ine: | 7 
]  *Aitsaurs, pa. v. 5 & 








FEDERAL No. 115 
TRIPLE CHASER GRENADE 


FEDERAL No. 112 
SPEDEHEAT GRENADE 





Emits visible gas continuously through vents 
in the top, sides and bottom for 25 - 35 
seconds, enabling a small force to produce a 
heavy sustained concentration. This grenade 
produces up to 5 times as much actual tear- 
gas (CN) as competitive grenades. 


Price: $11.90 each - Quantity Discount 


Used in the more violent type of riots, this 
grenade separates into 3 bouncing, gas- 
emitting sections. Weighs a pound less than 
competitive ‘‘jumping grenades'’ and con- 
tains over twice as much real tear gas (CN). 


Price: $14.50 each - Quantity Discount 
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THE FEDERAL CONICAL BATON 


CATALOGUE No, 1234 


This 9%2"' polyethylene cone converts your flashlight into a brilliantly illuminated red traffic baton 
in less than ten seconds. No tools are required. There are no loose parts to lose or handle. Fits all 
round-head flashlights 1-13/16" to 2-1/8"' in diameter. This cone is unbreakable—you can even 
step on it without doing any damage. The stainless steel clamp will last a lifetime. 


Price: $2.00 each. 
$3.50 each with 2-cell flashlight and batteries. 
$4.10 each with 3-cell flashlight and batteries. 
Discount on orders for 12 or more. 
Also available in white and amber. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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That RICH GOLDEN FINISH LASTS 
For The LIFETIME Of Your Badge! 


Each Blackinton HI-GLO Badge is made from a special 
new metal alloy. HI-GLO metal is solid golden color throughout, 
a metal that just can’t lose its finish like ordinary plated badges. 
If you could rub hard enough to remove the sharp deep cut 
design of a Blackinton Badge . . . You could not remove 
this brilliant golden HI-GLO finish. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. . BLACKINTON, YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 


an BLACKINTON 


BLACKINTON DEALER V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 



























